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THE  BATTLES  OF  KETTLE  CREEK  AND 

BRIER  CREEK  1 

By  Otis  Ashmore  and  Charles  H.  Olmstead.  1 

Many  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  fought  on  I 

Southern  soil  are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  Time’s  | 

effacing  lingers  are  rapidly  consigning  to  oblivion  the  re-  ' 

maining  fragments  of  the  past.  The  South  has  been  far  i 

too  neglectful  in  recording  and  preserving  its  history. 

Many  of  the  most  important  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  it 
are  irretrievably  lost,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  all  of  them 
can  be  brought  to  light.  So  much  the  more  reason  is 
there  that  a  careful  study  should  be  given  to  the  records, 
and  an  effort  be  made  to  make  clearer,  if  possible,  some 
details  that  seem  confused,  or  not  entirely  reported  in 
the  old  accounts. 

The  special  story  of  the  South  during  the  Revolution 
has  been  told  by  several  well  known  historians, — Ram¬ 
sey  and  Moultrie  of  South  Carolina,  Ashe  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Lossing  in  his  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  and  our 
own  Georgians,  McCall,  White,  Stevens,  and  Col.  C.  C. 

Jones.  To  all  of  these  gentlemen  are  we  deeply  indebted 
for  their  laborious  and  faithful  work.  In  general  they 
all  agree  on  the  important  points  about  the  battles  of 
Kettle  Creek  and  Brier  Creek,  but  some  of  the  sources 
of  information  about  these  two  conflicts  are  fragment¬ 
ary,  rare  and  inaccessible  to  the  public,  and  out  of  print. 

For  this  reason  it  has  seemed  proper  to  collect  and  ar¬ 
range  in  convenient  and  available  form  a  connected  and 
reliable  story  of  these  two  events  in  our  Revolutionary 
history.  Much  time  and  study  have  been  given  to  the 
subject,  and  it  is  believed  that  every  available  source  of 
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information  has  been  carefully  consulted  in  order  that 
the  account  here  given  may  be  reliable.  Despite  the 
saying  attributed  to  Napoleon  that  history  is  but  fiction 
agreed  upon,  it  still  is  true  that  the  first  requisite  of  the 
historian  is  truth. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  historical  setting  of  the  battle 
cf  Kettle  Creek  and  of  Brier  Creek  it  will  be  necessary 
to  review  briefly  the  events  leading  up  to  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  December  29th,  1778, 
Lieut.  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell^  of  the  British  army 
captured  the  city  of  Savannah  after  a  complete  defeat 
and  route  of  the  American  forces  under  General  Robert 
Howe.2  The  defeated  and  discouraged  Americans  fled 
up  the  Savannah  river,  and  many  of  them  crossed  over 
to  join  the  patriots  under  General  Lincoln.  The  British 
were  much  elated  over  their  success,  and  they  resolved  to 
crush  completely  the  American  forces  scattered  from 
Savannah  to  Augusta  and  the  country  beyond.  To  this 
end,  early  in  January,  1779,  Lieut.  Colonel  Campbell  was 
promptly  dispatched  to  Augusta  and  intervening  points, 
having  in  view  the  capturing  and  destroying  of  all  oppo¬ 
sition  to  British  rule  in  Georgia.  The  advance  of  Col. 
Campbell  was  made  with  the  celerity  and  military  skill 
that  marked  his  character  as  a  sldier  at  every  point  of  his 
service  in  America. 

Pushing  the  remnant  of  Howe’s  defeated  and  stricken 
army  with  unexpected  swiftness,  he  took  possession  of 
the  little  town  of  Ebenezer  on  the  2d  day  of  January, 
1779.  There  the  people  were  overcome  by  the  disaster 
that  had  befallen  Howe,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
Campbell  was  following  him.  There  was  literally  no 
defense  at  Ebenezer.  Indeed,  so  overwhelmed  were  the 


1  Lieut.  Col.  Archibald  Campbell  was  a  most  accomplished  British  officer. 
He  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1787.  He  captured  Savannah  December  29,  1778, 
and  Augusta  in  January  following.  He  returned  to  England  in  1779.  He  was 
Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1782.  He  died  in  1791,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  made  a  large  and  beautiful  military  map  of  the  Savannah  river 
from  Savannah  to  Augusta,  which  is  in  the  DeRenne  Library  at  Savannah. 

2  Gen.  Robert  Howe,  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1782.  Defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Savannah,  I^ember  29.  1778.  Quarreled  with  Christopher  Gadsden 
about  his  defeat,  and  fought  a  duel  with  him. 
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inhabitants  that  the  British  commander  reported  to  his 
government  that  many  respectable  inhabitants  were 
joining  him  with  their  rifles  and  horses.  The  poor  peo¬ 
ple  had  evidently  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  war 
was  virtually  over.  Many  of  them  gave  in  allegiance  to 
the  crown,  and  those  who  did  not  were  treated  with  in¬ 
sult  and  contumely,  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 
It  was  certainly  a  dark  hour  for  the  patriot  cause,  while 
the  British  were  correspondingly  elated,  for  in  several 
sections  of  the  state  many  citizens  were  following  the 
example  of  some  at  Ebenezer,  and,  considering  the  cause 
hopeless,  were  giving  in  their  allegiance  to  the  crown. 

But  there  was  life  in  the  old  land  yet.  Many  were 
taking  up  arms  in  small  bodies  here  and  there  to  defend 
the  state,  and  gallant  gentlemen  were  found  to  lead  them. 

While  Col.  Campbell  was  advancing  towards  Augusta, 
he  sent  a  force  of  four  hundred  men  under  Colonels 
Brown  and  McGirth*  into  Burke  County,  where  he  had 
ordered  a  Col.  Thomas  to  meet  them  with  a  body  of  loyal¬ 
ists  at  the  Burke  County  jail.  Here  the  Americans  had 
assembled  a  small  force  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  under  Colonels  Benjamin  and  William  Few^  and 
John  Twiggs.®  Brown  attacked  them,  but  was  defeated. 
During  the  night  his  men  were  rallied,  and  receiving  a 


3  Col.  Daniel  McGirth  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  at  first  an 
ardent  patriot,  a  fine  horseman,  and  a  splendid  shot,  but  owing  to  what  he 
thought  an  unjust  punishment  to  him  by  a  military  court  he  became  a  notorious 
Tory.  He  was  not^  for  his  cruelty  and  bravery,  and  his  name  became  a  terror 
throughout  Georgia.  For  five  years  after  the  war  was  over  he  was  imprisoned 
at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  by  the  Spaniards.  Broken  in  health  and  spirits  he  finally 
died  at  his  old  home  in  Sumter  District,  S.  C.  Chappell.  History  Stories  of 
Georgia. 

4  Colonels  Benjamin  and  William  Few  were  brothers.  They  were  born  in 
Maryland,  moved  for  a  time  to  North  Carolina,  thence  to  Columbia  (now  McDuf* 
fie)  County,  Ga.  Both  were  distinguished  men.  William  was  judge  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  County  court  at  Augusta.  He  became  U.  S.  senator.  S^  Men  of  Mark  «n 
Georgia,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  75,  81. 

5.  Gen.  John  Twiggs  was  born  in  Maryland  June  6.  1760.  He  came  to 
Georgia  some  time  before  the  Revolution  and  settled  in  Burke  County.  When 
young  he  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  He  then  removed  to  Riehtnond  (bounty. 
He  became  prominent  in  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  in  Georgia.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Commission  to  select  a  site  for  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  Trustees  of  that  institution.  In  1783  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  Commission  to  make  a  treUy  with  the  Creek  Indians  at  Augusta. 
Several  other  treaties  were  made  by  bis  assistance.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah.  He  died  March  29.  1816,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  See  White, 
Statistics  of  Georgia,  p.  664. 
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reinforcement  from  South  Carolina  he  renewed  the  fight, 
but  was  again  beaten,  he  himself  being  wounded. 

General  Elbert,®  who  was  then  operating  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  South  Carolina,  now  joined  Twiggs  and  Few, 
having  crossed  the  Savannah  River  and  skirmished  with 
Campbell  at  Brier  Creek,  impeding  his  march  to  Augusta, 
though  unable  to  prevent  his  taking  possession  of  that 
place,  which  he  did  on  January  29th,  1779. 

In  the  early  part  of  February  Col.  Campbell,  having 
placed  the  town  under  the  orders  of  Col.  Brown,  busied 
himself  in  the  establishment  of  military  posts  throughout 
the  surrounding  country,  then  the  most  populous  in 
Georgia,  demanding  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  all  the 
people  who  remained  at  their  homes,  and  burning  the 
houses  of  such  as  had  taken  refuge  in  Carolina  with  their 
families. 

These  unfortunate  people  were  received  with  gener¬ 
ous  hospitality  by  their  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  their  families  being  placed  in  security,  the 
men  assembled  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  Dooly’ 
at  a  point  on  the  Carolina  shore  of  the  Savannah  river 
about  thirty  miles  above  Augusta.  On  the  Georgia  side 
McGirth  was  stationed  with  some  three  hundred  loyalists 
at  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  Kiokee  Creek  twenty  miles 
above  the  town.  Both  commanders  were  charged  with 
the  same  duty,  the  watching  of  ferries  and  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  boats  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  river. 


6  Gen.  Samuel  Elbert  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1740.  Went  to  Sa> 
vannah  in  mercantile  life.  In  1774  he  was  made  captain  of  a  company  of  Krena- 
diers.  In  1775  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety.  On  February  6, 
1776,  he  became  iieutenantM;olonel.  and  in  September  following  he  was  made 
colonel.  In  April,  1777,  he  led  an  expedition  against  East  Florida.  He  was 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Brier  Creek  on  March  S,  1779.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah,  and  at  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  He  became  brigadier-general  in 
1788.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Georgia  in  1786.  He  died  in  Savannah  Nov. 
2,  1788,  and  was  buried  at  Rae’s  Hall,  the  home  of  his  wife’s  family,  four  miles 
northwest  of  Savannah.  In  1924  his  bones  were  moved  to  the  old  Colonial 
Cemetery  in  Savannah. 

7  Colonel  John  Dooly  was  bom  in  North  Carolina,  but  settled  in  Linctdn 
County,  Ga.,  before  the  Revolution.  He  became  prominent  in  the  skirmishes  with 
the  Tories  above  Augusta.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  American  forces 
at  the  battle  of  Kettle  Creek.  He  became  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
Wilkes  County  court.  He  was  a  terror  to  the  Tories,  by  whom  he  was  murdered 
in  1780  at  his  home  in  Lincoln  County  in  the  presence  of  his  family.  See  Men 
o/  Mark  in  Georgia,  V(d.  I.,  p.  64. 
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Col.  Dooly  returned  into  Georgia  with  a  part  of  his  force, 
but  was  driven  back  to  Carolina  a  short  distance  below 
the  mouth  of  Broad  River  by  a  Major  Hamilton,  one  of 
McGirth’s  officers  leading  a  detachment  of  one  hundred 
men.  Having  driven  the  Americans  from  the  state,  Ham¬ 
ilton  encamped  at  Waters’  plantation  three  miles  below 
Petersburg.* 

Col.  Dooly,  now  on  the  Carolina  side  of  the  river,  was 
joined  by  Col.  Andrew  Pickens®  with  a  force  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  men  of  his  own  regiment,  and  with  this 
united  command  it  was  agreed  to  return  to  Georgia  and 
attack  Hamilton.  Dooly  was  senior  in  rank  to  Pickens, 
but  yielded  the  command  of  the  joint  forces  to  the  latter 
in  view  of  the  superior  number  of  men  brought  by  Col. 
Pickens  from  his  own  regiment. 

Crossing  the  Savannah  River  at  Cowen’s  ferry  to  the 
Georgia  side  on  the  night  of  February  10th,  three  miles 
above  Hamilton’s  encampment,  Pickens  was  prepared  to 
attack  that  officer  the  following  morning,  but  found  that 
he  had  left  his  camp  on  a  march  through  the  country  to 
visit  the  various  British  outposts,  and  to  demand  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  such  inhabitants  as 
he  might  come  up  with.  Pickens  followed  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  enemy.  Conjecturing  that  he  was  making 
for  Carr’s^®  fort,  he  sent  Capt.  A.  Hamilton,^^  one  of  the 
officers  of  his  regiment,  with  a  guide,  to  proceed  rapidly 
to  that  fort  and  arrange  for  its  defense  with  whatever 
force  might  be  found  there.  Capt.  Hamilton  obeyed  the 


8  See  HcCmll,  HMory  of  Georgia. 

9  Gen.  Andrew  Pickens  (1789-1817),  of  South  Carolina,  served  in  the 
Cherokee  War  in  1761,  defeated  the  Tories  under  CoL  Boyd  at  Kettle  Creek  on 
Feb.  14,  1779,  was  active  at  the  battle  of  Stono,  commanded  the  militia  at  the 
battle  of  Cowpens,  captured  Aususta,  and  led  the  Carolina  militia  at  the  battle 
of  Eutaw  SprinKS.  He  served  in  the  South  Carolina  lesislature  from  1788  to 
1794,  and  in  Uie  ConKress  of  the  United  States.  1798  to  1795.  He  was  asain 
elected  to  the  legislature  for  1801  to  1817.  He  nesotitted  a  number  of  treaties 
with  the  Southern  Indians. 

10  The  exact  location  of  Carr's  Fort  has  not  been  ascertained,  althoush 
every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  do  so.  Upon  the  authority  of  Hr.  J.  N. 
Wall  of  Elbert  County  the  traditional  site  of  this  fort  is  in  Elbert  County  on 
Broad  River  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Long  Creek,  which  divides  Wilker. 
County  from  Oglethorpe.  This  is  probably  correct. 

11  Capt.  A.  Hamilton  here  mentioned  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Major 
Hamilton  of  the  British  army. 
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order  with  great  celerity,  and  reached  the  fort  before 
the  arrival  of  the  British,  in  ample  time  to  prepare  the 
defense  had  there  been  a  garrison  to  make  it  with,  but 
seven  or  eight  old  men  conscituted  the  entire  force  there, 
and  they  declined  absolul^ij  undertake  to  oppose  the 
British  commander,  fearing  the  result  to  themselves  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  disparity  between  the  two  forces.  Had 
a  defense  been  made  even  for  a  very  short  time,  it  would 
probably  have  been  successful,  for  Pickens  was  following 
so  closely  that  when  the  British  at  last  entered  the  fort, 
they  could  only  do  so  by  leaving  all  their  horses  and  bag¬ 
gage  outside  the  stockade.  The  Americans  came  up  al¬ 
most 'fmme\iiately,*jind  a  brisk  fire  by  both  sides  ensued, 
but  with  little  effect.  A'surreifder  of  the  ^rt  was  ex¬ 
pected  very  soon  under  these  circumstances,  when  a  letter 
received  from  Joseph  Pickens,  a  brother  of  the  Colonel, 
informing  him  that  Col.  Boyd,^*  ^  notorious  Tory  and 
renegade  from  South  Carolina,  was  passing  through  the 
country  from  Ninety-Six  District  towards  Georgia  with 
a  command  of  some  eight  hundred  loyalists,  and  at  every 
point  of  his  advance  “he  was  spreading  destruction  of 
property  and  lives  by  fire  and  sword.”  The  immediate 
abandonment  of  the  attack  on  the  fort  now  seemed  a 
necessity.  This  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  Col.  Pick¬ 
ens,  as  the  Americans  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the 
water  supply  of  the  British  garrison,  which  was  also  very 
short  in  the  matter  of  food.  A  surrender  within  twenty- 
four  hours  at  least  seemed  almost  a  certainty.  But  news 
such  as  he  had  just  received  from  Joseph  Pickens  left 
but  one  thing  to  be  done  by  a  man  of  the  military  ability 
and  sturdy  patriotic  fire  of  Col.  Pickens.  The  promise 
of  the  smaller  success  must  give  place  to  defense  from 
the  greater  danger  that  threatened  from  the  east,  there- 


12  Col.  Bojrd  waa  an  Iriahman  by  birth,  but  lived  in  South  Carolina.  He 
was  a  Ixdd,  notorious,  and  dishonest  Tory,  who  was  bribed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  back  country  of  South  Carolina  as  soon  as  the 
British  captured  Savannah.  His  followers  were  thieves,  robbers  and  murderers. 
He  tried  to  make  a  junction  with  the  notorious  McGirth,  but  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Kettle  Creek.  See  McCall,  History  o/  Georgia,  and  Alexander  Garden, 
Anecdotes  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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fore  he  at  once  abandoned  the  attack  on  Maj.  Hamilton, 
and  turned  the  faces  of  his  little  army  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
pected  peril  from  that  quarter.  Pickens  hastened  from 
Carr’s  fort,  recrossed  the  Savannah  near  Fort  Charlotte, 
advancing  towards  Long-Cane,  where  reinforcements 
were  expected. 

As  soon  as  the  siege  of  Carr’s  fort  was  raised  and  the 
Americans  well  out  of  sight,  Hamilton  left  it  for  Wrights- 
boro,  where  he  held  a  small  stockade  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  retreated  quickly  to  Augusta,  joining  the  Brit¬ 
ish  force  under  Lieut.  Col.  Campbell. 

From  all  the  reports  that  come  to  us  from  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  days  we  can  well  understand  that  the  force 
which  had  gone  raging  through  South  Carolina  was 
worthy  of  the  reputation  borne  by  its  leader,  Boyd. 
Lossing  in  his  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  speaks  of 
them  as  “bandits  and  murderers.  Wherever  they  went 
through  the  Palmetto  State,  they  left  a  broad  track  of 
blood  and  pillage.  No  man’s  life  was  safe  from  their 
murderous  weapons,  be  he  soldier  or  simple  farmer  citi¬ 
zen.  The  virtue  of  no  woman  could  be  guarded  from 
their  treacherous  brutality.  No  humble  cottage  escaped 
their  flaming  torches.’’  Small  wonder  is  there  that  every 
history  of  those  stormy  times  is  full  of  a  record  of  hatred 
of  the  men  who  did  these  things,  throughout  the  South¬ 
ern  States  especially,  that  was  not  felt  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  king,  bitter  as  were  the  feelings  awakened  by  the 
trained  armies  of  George  III. 

And  now  these  bandits  were  coming  across  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  River  into  Georgia  to  continue  the  nameless  hor¬ 
rors  begun  in  Carolina.  Wherever  a  Southern  soldier 
breathed,  there  was  a  fixed  resolution  that  Boyd’s  band 
must  be  wiped  out,  and  that  speedily.  Pickens  and  Dooly, 
still  on  the  Carolina  side,  marched  toward  the  river  to 
intercept  Boyd.  Capt.  Robert  Anderson  summoned 
Capt.  Joseph  Pickens,  William  Baskin,  and  John  Miller, 
with  such  forces  as  they  could  get  together,  to  come  to 
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him  at  once  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Savannah 
River  into  Georgia  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Boyd  on  the 
western  bank.  These  brave  men  responded  immediately 
with  eighty  men,  who  were  joined  by  a  small  force  of 
Georgians  under  Capt.  James  Little.  Boyd  probably  in¬ 
tended  to  cross  the  Savannah  River  about  the  mouth  of 
Broad  River,  but  fearing  Pickens  and  Dooly,  he  changed 
his  route,  so  that  he  approached  the  Savannah  at  Chero¬ 
kee  ford,  some  miles  higher  up.  Here  he  found  a  block¬ 
house  guarded  by  a  lieutenant  and  eight  men  with  two 
swivel  guns.  Passage  of  the  river  was  demanded  of  this 
brave  officer,  and  by  him  refused  with  spirit.  Much  do 
we  regret  that  the  name  of  this  gallant  gentleman  has 
not  been  recorded,  but  nameless  as  he  is  for  us,  his  mem¬ 
ory  is  not  less  to  be  honored  by  all  Americans  than  is 
that  of  the  brave  “Horatius,  the  captain  of  the  gate,” 
who  kept  Rome  against  the  hosts  of  Tuscany  in  the  days 
of  old. 

Boyd  turned  from  this  fine  soldier  and  crossed  the 
Savannah  five  miles  higher  up,  where  he  passed  his  men 
and  baggage  over  on  rafts,  swimming  the  horses  and 
landing  at  different  points  to  deceive  Capt.  Anderson, 
who  was  following  up  on  the  Georgia  side  with  his  small 
force.  The  Americans  attacked  gallantly,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  disparity  in  numbers  and  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  the  heavy  canebrakes  that  lined  the  river 
banks.  Finding  himself  set  upon  in  the  rear,  however, 
Capt.  Anderson  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  and  marched 
to  join  the  main  body  of  Americans  under  Pickens,  who 
was  making  every  effort  to  come  up  with  Boyd. 

That  this  minor  engagement  was  well  fought  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  of  the  small  force  under  Ander¬ 
son  thirty-two  were  on  the  list  of  killed,  wounded,  or 
missing,  while  Boyd  acknowledged  to  losing  one  hundred 
of  his  men.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  stub¬ 
born  fighting  met  with  on  the  mud  banks  and  through 
the  canebrakes  of  the  Savannah  River  swamps  must  have 
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had  an  impairing  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  Tories 
when  a  few  days  later  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
Pickens  at  Kettle  Creek. 

The  crossing  of  the  Savannah  River  once  fairly  ac¬ 
complished,  Col.  Boyd  marched  westward  hoping  to 
escape  the  peril  at  his  heels,  and  pressed  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  junction  with  McGirth,  who  ex- 
pec^^ed  to  meet  him  at  Little  River  with  a  Tory  force  of 
five  hundred  men.  He  crossed  Broad  River  at  a  place 
afterwards  called  Webb‘s  ferry,,  and  now  might  almost 
have  considered  that  the  junction  was  a  matter  beyond 
peradventure. 

Meanwhile  Col.  Pickens  had  crossed  the  Savannah  in 
pursuit  on  February  12th  at  Cedar  Shoal,  and  advanced 
to  Fish  Dam  ford  on  Broad  River,  having  been  reinforced 
on  the  way  by  a  body  of  one  hundred  dragoons  under 
Col.  Elijah  Clarke.^’  One  of  the  officers  of  the  main 
force,  a  Capt.  Neal,  had  been  sent  ahead  with  a  scouting 
party  having  definite  orders  to  keep  as  near  Boyd’s  rear 
as  could  safely  be  done,  to  watch  his  every  movement, 
and  to  return  continuous  information  to  Pickens  and 
Dooly.  Capt.  Neal  evidently  was  an  officer  of  skill  and 
judgment,  and  well  did  he  perform  the  duty  imposed 
upon  him.  The  Americans  crossed  Broad  River,  and 
encamped  at  Clarke’s  Creek  for  the  night  on  February 
13th  within  four  miles  of  the  enemy.  On  the  morning 
of  February  14th  the  Americans  with  quickened  pace 
resumed  their  march,  moving  with  the  utmost  caution, 
so  that  they  remained  undiscovered  until  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  conflict  had  arrived.  Very  early  in  the  day  they 
marched  over  the  ground  that  had  been  occupied  by  the 
enemy  the  preceding  night,  and  it  can  be  well  imagined 
that  as  the  Americans  went  over  this  spot  almost  at  a 

IS  Gen.  ElUali  Clarke  was  bom  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  1744  he  morad 
to  Wilkes  County.  Georgia.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  skirmishes  with 
the  Indians.  He  commanded  the  left  srins  of  the  American  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Kettle  Creek,  and  contributed  larcely  to  the  sreat  eictory  oeer  tbs  Tories  under 
Boyd  at  that  place.  He  was  at  the  sieves  of  Sarannah  and  Ausuata.  He  was 
a  brare  and  patriotic  “diamond  in  the  roush,’*  with  an  intercstinK  career.  He 
died  Jan.  16,  1799,  and  was  buried  in  Lincoln  County,  Gs.  His  will  is  on  record 
at  Lincolnton.  See  Jfsn  of  Mark  m  Goorgia,  VoL  L.  p.  40. 
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double  quick,  and  in  battle  order,  as  they  did  whenever 
the  ground  permitted,  they  must  have  been  filled  with 
martial  enthusiasm  and  a  sense  of  coming  victory.  They 
were  being  led  by  men  whose  courage  and  ability  they 
knew  from  long  experience,  and  against  an  enemy  hated 
for  their  crimes  and  about  double  their  own  number,  yet 
was  their  advance  one  of  sure  confidence  as  to  what  the 
result  would  be.  The  line  was  formed  with  Col.  Dooly 
commanding  the  right  wing,  and  Col.  Clarke  the  left 
wing,  while  the  centre  was  led  by  Pickens  himself.  Each 
wing  consisted  of  only  one  hundred  men,  the  centre  of 
two  hundred,  and  besides  there  was  a  small  advance 
guard  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  front. 

Colonel  Boyd  suspected  no  danger.  He  had  halted  at 
a  farm  on  the  north  side  of  Kettle  Creek  about  eight  and 
a  half  miles  in  a  straight  line  west  southwest  from  Wash¬ 
ington  in  Wilkes  County  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
map.  He  had  turned  his  horses  out  to  graze,  and  was 
preparing  food  for  his  tired  men,  consisting  of  fresh 
beef  and  parched  corn,  for  they  had  been  poorly  cared 
for  during  the  past  three  days.  The  encampment  was  in 
an  open  piece  of  ground  fronting  the  creek,  with  a  cane- 
brake  on  each  fiank,  and  the  farm  land  in  the  rear. 
Boyd’s  two  principal  officers  were  a  Lieut.  Col.  Moore  of 
North  Carolina  and  a  Major  Spurgeon.  The  first  of 
these  was  said  to  have  been  lacking  both  in  courage  and 
military  skill,  while  Spurgeon  is  reported  to  have  been 
a  brave  and  competent  officer. 

When  the  Americans  had  marched  several  miles,  the 
drums  of  the  enemy’s  encampment  were  heard  to  beat. 
Col.  Pickens  halted  his  men  for  a  momentary  rest,  and  to 
see  that  everything  was  in  order, — ^men  in  their  places, 
guns  reprimed,  etc.,  for  this  was  in  the  days  of  the  old 
flint  and  steel  locks.  Capt.  McCalP*  was  sent  forward 


14  Captain  McCall  here  mentioned  was  not  Haj.  Hugh  McCall,  the  his* 
torian,  as  he  was  born  on  February  17,  1767,  and  was  only  twelve  years  old  at 
this  time.  It  was  probably  James  McCall,  the  father  of  the  historian,  or  his 
uncle,  Hugh  McCall,  both  of  whom  were  in  the  Revolution. 
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to  investigate  the  situation, — the  lay  of  the  adjacent 
land,  the  location  of  the  troops,  etc.  This  officer  came 
back  shortly  reporting  that  he  had  been  within  a  musket 
shot  of  the  enemy’s  flank,  in  full  view,  indeed,  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  undoubtedly  they  were  unsuspicious  of 
danger.  Upon  receipt  of  this  report  the  order  for  ad¬ 
vance  was  promptly  given,  and  the  line  swept  forward,  a 
little  over  four  hundred  men  to  attack  seven  hundred 
equally,  or  better,  armed  and  equipped  than  themselves. 
The  first  notice  of  an  enemy’s  approach  received  by  Col. 
Boyd  was  given  by  a  volley  from  his  pickets,  who  opened 
fire  upon  the  Americans  as  they  rapidly  drew  near  to 
attack. 

Surprised  most  unexpectedly  as  he  was,  Boyd,  in 
spite  of  his  shortcomings,  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  attack  with  resolution  and  resource.  Prompt¬ 
ly  ordering  the  formation  of  the  main  body  of  his  com¬ 
mand  to  the  rear  of  the  encampment,  he  advanced  indi¬ 
vidually  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men,  and,  sheltering 
them  as  far  as  was  possible  behind  an  impromptu  breast¬ 
work  of  a  farm  fence  and  some  fallen  timber,  he  opened 
the  battle  against  the  American  centre  with  undoubted 
courage  and  vigor.  In  the  advance  Col.  Pickens  had 
gained  possession  of  a  higher  ground  towards  the  right, 
and  so  was  enabled  to  outflank  the  left  of  the  small  body 
of  one  hundred  who  had  been  fighting  most  gallantly, 
but  they  were  overpowered,  and  ordered  by  their  com¬ 
mander  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  line.  In  this  retreat 
Col.  Boyd  was  mortally  wounded,  receiving  three  bul¬ 
lets,  two  through  the  body,  and  one  in  the  thigh.  Mean¬ 
while  the  advance  of  the  American  right  under  Col. 
Dooly  and  the  left  under  Col.  Elijah  Clarke  had  been 
seriously  impeded  by  their  passage  through  the  cane- 
brake,  but  eventually  the  progress  over  all  obstacles  be¬ 
ing  attained,  they  were  united  again  with  the  centre,  and 
the  fighting  was  general  and  bloody  over  the  entire  field. 
The  Loyalists  began  to  give  ground,  some  of  them  mak- 
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ing  their  way  across  the  creek,  leaving  their  horses, 
arms,  and  baggage  behind  them.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  creek  was  a  certain  rising  ground  which  Col.  Clarke 
noted  as  a  point  that  would  undoubtedly  be  chosen  as 
rallying  ground  for  the  right  of  the  enemy.  Thither,  or¬ 
dering  his  men  to  follow,  the  Colonel  started  to  go,  when 
his  horse  was  shot  beneath  him.  He  was  promptly  re¬ 
mounted,  however,  and  dashing  through  the  water  with 
about  one-fourth  of  his  force,  (the  others  having  mis¬ 
understood  his  command)  seized  one  side  of  the  hill,  as 
Major  Spurgeon,  who  was  leading  the  Loyalists  after 
Boyd's  fall,  took  possession  of  the  other  side.  Clarke’s 
remaining  men  at  last  understanding  the  position,  crossed 
to  join  him.  Pickens  and  Dooly  pressed  forward,  and 
the  fighting  was  continued  with  renewed  vigor.  Obsti¬ 
nate  and  bloody,  the  engagement  lasted  for  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  in  all. 

At  last  the  enemy  gave  way  in  confusion,  and  fled 
from  the  field,  a  routed  and  defeated  force  that  never 
again  assembled  as  an  organized  body  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  fled  every¬ 
where  in  scattered  fragments, — some  to  their  homes, 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment,  some  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  to  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida,  and  the  remainder  to  the  British 
at  Augusta,  where,  expecting  repose  and  rest,  they  found 
little  save  neglect  and  contumely.  In  a  word,  it  was  a 
decided  and  brilliant  victory,  and  considering  the  relative 
numbers  of  those  engaged  on  each  side,  one  of  the  most 
unique  during  the  entire  war. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  Col.  Pickens  went  to  Boyd, 
who  lay  mortally  wounded  on  the  field,  and  tendered  him 
any  services  which  were  in  his  power,  and  told  him  that, 
as  the  wounds  that  he  had  received  seemed  to  be  mortal, 
it  would  be  well  to  make  preparations  for  approaching 
death.  Boyd  thanked  him,  and  inquired  what  had  been 
the  result  of  the  battle.  Upon  being  told  that  victory 
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was  with  the  Americans,  he  observed  that  it  would  have 
been  otherwise  if  he  had  not  fallen.  He  said  that  he  left 
South  Carolina  with  eight  hundred  men,  one  hundred  of 
whom  were  killed  and  wounded,  or  had  deserted  at  Sa¬ 
vannah  river,  so  that  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  he 
had  seven  hundred  under  his  command.  He  further 
stated  that  Col.  Campbell  had  promised  him  that  Mc- 
Girth  would  join  him  with  five  hundred  more  on  Little 
River  about  six  miles  from  the  field  of  battle  that  evening 
or  the  following  morning.  Upon  being  informed  that  he 
had  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  he  requested  Col.  Pickens  to 
leave  two  men  with  him  to  furnish  him  with  water,  and 
to  bury  his  body.  He  also  asked  Col.  Pickens  to  write  a 
letter  to  his  wife  informing  her  of  his  fate,  and  with  it 
to  send  her  a  few  articles  which  he  had  about  his  person. 
He  died  early  in  the  night,  and  Col.  Pickens  faithfully 
complied  with  his  wishes. 

The  Americans  returned  from  the  battle  field,  and 
encamped  for  the  night  near  where  the  town  of  Washing¬ 
ton  now  stands,  and  the  next  day,  February  15th,  they 
recrossed  the  Savannah  River  near  Fort  Charlotte. 

The  prisoners  taken  at  Kettle  Creek  were  carried  to 
South  Carolina,  tried  for  treason  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
and  found  guilty.  They  were  sentenced  to  suffer  death, 
but  only  five  of  the  most  atrocious  offenders  were  exe¬ 
cuted,  while  the  rest  were  pardoned. 

From  the  crossing  of  the  Savannah  River  until  the 
close  of  the  fight  at  Kettle  Creek,  Boyd  lost  probably  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  horses  as  well  as  the  greater  part 
of  his  baggage  and  stores.  Seventy  of  his  men  were 
killed  at  Kettle  Creek,  and  seventy-five  were  wounded 
and  captured.  The  American  loss  was  nine  killed  and 
twenty  wounded. 

The  prisoners  that  Boyd  had  taken  at  the  Savannah 
River  were  in  charge  of  an  advance  guard  of  thirty  men, 
with  orders  to  move  to  Augusta  in  case  of  disaster. 
When  they  heard  of  the  results  of  the  battle,  they  volun- 
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tarily  surrendered  themselves  to  those  whom  they  had 
in  captivity,  upon  a  promise  of  their  influence  for  par¬ 
don  and  a  permission  to  return  home.  This  promise  was 
complied  with  on  condition  that  they  would  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  American  government. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  Boyd  was  within  six  miles 
of  his  appointed  meeting  place  with  McGirth  and  the 
reinforcement  of  five  hundred  men  promised  him  at  Lit¬ 
tle  River  by  Campbell.  Had  the  meeting  taken  place  it  is 
morally  certain  that  Boyd  would  have  been  safe  from 
danger,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  disaster  to  the 
American  arms  would  have  ended.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  the  American  leaders  for  their  celerity 
of  movement,  the  sagacity  of  their  whole  system  of  es¬ 
pionage,  and  their  unflinching  bravery  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  outnumbering  them  nearly  two  fold  on  the  battle 
field. 

Upon  hearing  of  Boyd’s  defeat  McGirth  retreated  at 
once  to  Augusta  and  joined  Col.  Campbell  there. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Kettle  Creek,  an  event  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  and 
the  results  were  far  reaching  at  this  critical  time.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  untimely  and  unfortunate  defeat  of 
Gen.  Ashe  at  Brier  Creek  seventeen  days  later  the  war 
would  have  closed  probably  one  year  earlier.  When  we 
consider  the  great  disparity  in  the  number  of  men  en¬ 
gaged  on  each  side,  their  equipment,  the  number  of  times 
the  Americans  had  to  cross  rivers  and  other  streams, 
and  the  scarcity  of  food  and  means  of  transportation,  we 
are  amazed  at  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  and  their 
heroic  and  tireless  spirit.  Pickens,  Clarke,  Dooly  and 
their  brave  followers  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  the 
heroic  services  which  they  rendered  their  country,  in  the 
days  “that  tried  men’s  souls’’  were  incalculable. 
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The  Battle  of  Brier  Creek. 

The  battle  of  Kettle  Creek  could  not  fail  to  be  as  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  Americans  as  it  was  disheartening  to 
the  British.  There  was  an  immediate  effort  made  from 
every  possible  quarter  to  reinforce  the  army  of  General 
Lincoln,  who  was  then  encamped  at  Purysburg  with 
three  thousand  men.  He  was  advised  that  General  John 
Ashe*^  of  North  Carolina,  was  on  the  march  to  join  him 
with  a  force  of  militia  from  that  state  variously  estimat¬ 
ed  at  1,700  to  2,300  men.  Rutherford,^*  also  from  North 
Carolina,  was  at  Black  Swamp  with  seven  hundred  men, 
and  General  Williamson  near  Augusta  with  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  men,  making  a  force  sufficiently  large,  says  McCall, 
to  give  confidence  to  General  Lincoln  to  commence  active 
operations  against  the  enemy. 

To  Col.  Campbell,  who  was  at  Augusta,  there  sud¬ 
denly  came  a  sense  of  danger  of  his  own  position,  and  he 
decided  to  abandon  it  at  once.  So  precipitate,  indeed, 
was  his  movement  that  time  was  not  taken  to  destroy  a 
quantity  of  stores  that  he  had  accumulated.  In  the  latter 
part  of  February,  1779,  he  retreated  down  the  Savannah 
river  to  Hudson’s  Ferry,  about  fifty  miles  above  Savan¬ 
nah,  destroying  the  bridge  over  Brier  Creek  after  passing 
over  it.”  At  Hudson’s  Ferry  there  was  a  fortified  camp, 
armed  with  field  artillery,  which  had  been  constructed 


15  Gen.  John  Ashe,  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1720.  He  raised  and 
equipped  a  retriment  at  his  own  expense.  Appointed  brigadier  general  in  1776. 
Joined  General  Lincoln  in  1778.  Defeated  at  Brier  Creek  in  1779.  Died  of 
smallpox,  which  he  had  contracted  in  prison,  October  24,  1781.  Asheville,  N.  C.. 
was  named  for  him. 

16  Gen.  Griffith  Rutherford  was  born  in  Ireland  about  1781.  Moved  to 
North  Carolina,  and  represented  Rowan  County  in  the  convention  at  Newbern 
in  1775.  He  led  a  force  against  the  Cherokees  in  1776,  and  was  appointed  briga* 
dier  in  that  year.  Was  state  senator  in  1784.  He  moved  to  Tennessee  where  in 
1794  he  was  a  member  of  the  council.  He  died  about  1800. 

17  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Gen.  Moultrie  to  Charles 
Pinckney  on  February  27,  1779,  indicates  how  narrowly  the  British  escaped  from 
being  entrapped  themselves  at  Brier  Creek,  and  what  gave  rise  to  the  tradition, 
yet  current,  that  a  cannon  was  thrown  into  the  creek  where  the  bridge  had  been, 
and  that  it  has  never  been  recovered,  though  several  searches  have  been  made 
for  it.  In  speaking  of  the  Brituh  retreat,  he  saya:  “  .  .  .  a  panic  seised  them, 
and  they  pushed  for  Brier  Creek,  which  they  accomplished  before  our  horsemen 
could  destroy  the  bridge,  and  as  they  passed  it  they  burned  it  down  to  prevent 
our  pursuit,  they  lost  one  field  pieed  in  crossing,  by  the  boat  sinking:  Gen. 
Ashe  has  sent  to  have  it  taken  up  and  brought  to  his  camp.”  See  Moultrie, 
Mwmoir*  of  tho  Roodution. 
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by  Lieut.  Colonel  Prevost.^®  General  Ashe,  who  had 
crossed  the  Savannah  River  at  Augusta,  followed  Camp¬ 
bell  down  the  river,  halting  at  Brier  Creek,  where  he 
encamped.**  The  general  consensus  of  opinion  from  the 
various  historians  who  have  written  of  the  battle  fought 
at  this  spot  a  few  days  later  is  that  a  worse  choice  for 
an  encampment  could  not  have  been  made.  McCall  says 
of  it,  “a  position  the  most  completely  calculated  for  the 
destruction  of  his  army,  of  any  which  he  could  have  se¬ 
lected,  if  the  enemy  should  attack  and  defeat  him;  with 
a  deep  and  impassable  creek  on  his  left,  the  Savannah 
river  on  his  rear,  a  lagune,  deep  and  wide,  on  his  right, 
and  an  open  uninterrupted  entrance  for  his  enemy  on  his 
front.” 

In  furtherance  of  his  determination  to  take  steps  to 
force  Georgia  from  British  control.  General  Lincoln 
called  a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  Generals  Moultrie, 
Ashe,  and  Rutherford,  to  meet  with  himself  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  General  Rutherford  at  Black  Swamp  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  1st  of  March.  The  council  was  held  in  pur¬ 
suance  to  the  call,  all  the  members  being  present.  Gen¬ 
eral  Ashe  left  Brier  Creek  for  this  conference  on  Sunday, 
February  28th,  at  ten  o’clock.  At  that  meeting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  of  campaign  was  agreed  upon:  1st,  To 
unite  the  entire  force  to  attack  the  enemy  and  so  recover 
Georgia ;  2d,  To  unite  the  troops  at  Purysburg  and  Black 
Swamp,  then  to  march  up  the  river  about  eighty  miles, 
then  cross  to  the  Georgia  side,  making  a  junction  with 
General  Williamson,  then  down  the  river  again  to  join 
with  Ashe  at  Brier  Creek,  and  so  complete  the  union  of 
the  entire  army  in  readiness  for  attack  as  circumstances 
might  show  to  be  desirable. 

That  there  must  have  been  some  uncertainty  in  the 


18  Lieut.  Col.  Prevost,  who  led  the  attack  on  Gen.  Ashe  at  Brier  Creek, 
must  not  be  confused  with  Gen.  Augustine  Prevoat,  who  commanded  all  the 
British  forces  in  Georsia. 

19  McCall  Kives  the  departure  of  Ashe  from  AuKusta  as  February  28,  but 
this  is  evidently  an  error,  as  this  is  the  date  when  Ashe  left  Brier  Creek  for  the 
council  of  war  at  Black  Swamp. 
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minds  of  the  officers  of  the  council  as  to  the  security  of 
the  American  camp  at  Brier  Creek,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  General  Ashe  was  questioned  about  it  specifically, 
and  he  replied  that  he  was  confident  of  his  ability  to  hold 
his  own  against  any  force  the  enemy  could  bring  against 
him.  He  asked  no  more  than  that  a  detachment  with  two 
pieces  of  artillery  should  be  sent  to  him,  a  request  that 
was  immediately  complied  with  by  General  Lincoln. 
Gen.  Ashe  returned  from  the  conference  on  Tuesday, 
March  2d,  about  noon. 

On  Saturday,  February  27th,  the  American  force  ar¬ 
rived  at  Brier  Creek  and  encamped  for  the  night  within 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  place  where  the  bridge 
had  been.  Gen.  Bryant  pointed  out  the  impropriety  of 
camping  so  close  upon  the  bridge,  but  nevertheless  the 
camp  was  made  there  that  night.  The  next  morning 
when  Gen.  Ashe  had  departed  for  the  conference  at  Black 
Swamp,  Gen.  Bryant,  who  was  then  left  in  command, 
called  a  council  of  his  field  officers  and  they  decided  to 
move  the  camp  about  a  mile  higher  up  the  fork.  Gen. 
Ashe  at  the  Court  of  Inquiry  says: 

“The  camp,  which  had  been  fixed  in  the  absence  of 
General  Ashe  by  Generals  Bryant  and  Elbert,  fronted 
up  the  fork;  the  left  nearly  touched  the  creek,  and  the 
right  reached  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  swamp 
that  borders  upon  the  Savannah  river.  In  advance,  about 
a  mile,  was  a  field  officer’s  picket  of  one  hundred  men, 
which  had  been  divided  into  several  smaller  ones  with  a 
chain  of  sentries  between  each,  and  advanced  sentries  to 
the  whole.  In  the  rear  was  posted  the  Light  Infantry 
with  one  brass  four-pounder  near  where  the  bridge  had 
stood.” 

Gen.  Bryant  at  the  same  Court  of  Inquiry  says : 

“He  [General  Bryant]  called  a  council  of  his  field 
officers  and  determined  for  several  reasons,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  them,  to  move  the  camp  a  mile  higher  up  the 
fork.  He  could  have  wished  to  encamp  across  the  road. 
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but  consulted  the  convenience  of  getting  water  on  the 
left,  BO  that  his  right  did  not  reach  within  200  yards 
of  it.  He  immediately  fixed  places  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  front  for  the  picket,  which  consisted  of  a 
field  officer  and  100  men,  whilst  the  camp  was  further 
secured  by  a  chain  of  sentries  from  the  creek  across  the 
road  and  down  the  road  to  the  Light  Infantry  in  the  rear. 
The  precautions  they  thought  sufficient  for  that 
evening.” 

McCall  in  his  History  of  Georgia  says : 

“About  a  mile  in  advance  of  his  camp,  and  a  short 
distance  above  the  main  road,  and  bridge  of  Brier  creek, 
he  had  posted  a  picket  guard  of  one  hundred  men,  which 
was  subdivided  into  several  parts,  with  a  chain  of  sen¬ 
tries  along  the  front;  in  the  rear,  the  light  infantry  was 
posted  with  a  four  pounder.” 

Thus  was  the  camp  situated  when  the  battle  was 
fought. 

Meanwhile  Col.  Campbell,  learning  of  the  proposed 
concentration  of  the  Americans,  determined  to  strike  at 
what  he  thought  to  be  the  weakest  point  of  the  enemy, 
to  wit :  the  position  of  Ashe  at  Brier  Creek.  Accordingly 
he  made  the  following  disposition  of  some  of  his  force: 
A  column  commanded  by  Major  McPherson  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  battalion  of  the  71st  regiment  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Carolina  loyalists  was  to  be  sent  to  Buck  creek, 
three  miles  south  of  the  Brier  Creek  bridge,  to  make  a 
feint  attack  against  the  Americans,  and  so  mask  his  real 
design,  while  another  column  under  Lieut.  Col.  Prevost 
was  to  march  up  the  south  side  of  Brier  Creek,  by  a  cir- 
suitous  route  of  about  forty  miles,  reach  and  attack  the 
rear  of  Ashe’s  force.  The  main  column  was  made  up  of 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  71st  regiment.  Sir  James  Baird’s 
corps  of  light  infantry,  three  grenadier  companies  of  the 
60th  regiment,  Capt.  Taw’s  troop  of  light  dragoons,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  Florida  rangers 
and  militia  with  five  pieces  of  artillery. 
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On  the  evening  of  March  Ist  the  column  marched  up 
the  south  side  of  Brier  Creek  as  ordered,  and  early  on  the 
following  morning  they  reached  the  crossing  place  at 
Paris’  Mill  (now  Mill  Haven),  where  a  bridge  should 
have  been,  but  they  found  that  the  bridge  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Americans.  An  effort  was  made  to  build 
a  temporary  bridge  in  its  place,  but  it  did  not  succeed 
because  of  the  lack  of  proper  materials,  and  after  con¬ 
siderable  delay  some  of  the  lighter  troops  were  passed 
over  on  pontoons  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  and  ordered 
to  advance  and  to  cut  off  all  communication  and  rein¬ 
forcements  from  General  Ashe’s  command.  Before  day¬ 
light  on  the  3d  the  main  body  of  the  British  troops  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing  the  creek,  and  the  whole  of  them  were 
on  the  march  down  the  north  side  to  attack  the  Ameri¬ 
can  camp  some  fifteen  miles  away. 

About  noon  on  Tuesday,  March  2d,  General  Ashe  re¬ 
turned  to  his  camp  from  the  council  of  war  ordered  by 
General  Lincoln,  and  being  apprised  of  the  position  of 
Col.  Campbell  at  Hudson’s  Ferry,  he  determined  to  at¬ 
tack  that  officer  there  so  soon  as  the  junction  of  his  own 
command  with  that  of  General  Rutherford,  as  agreed 
upon  at  the  council,  could  be  effected.  With  this  end  in 
view  he  sent  out  a  scouting  party  on  the  morning  of 
March  3d,  consisting  of  three  hundred  cavalry  under 
Major  Ross  to  cross  Brier  creek  to  reconnoitre  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  British  at  Hudson’s  Ferry,  and  to  report  upon 
the  feasibility  of  attacking  them.  Major  Ross  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  order  that  had  been  given  him,  discovered 
the  trail  of  a  part  of  the  British  advance,  probably  of 
those  who  had  been  sent  to  give  a  false  appearance  of 
attack  upon  Ashe’s  camp.  Singularly  enough,  however, 
the  Major  did  not  think  this  fact  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  communicated  to  his  General. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  an  officer,  charged 
with  such  a  duty  as  was  imposed  upon  Major  Ross,  would 
consider  important,  if  this  was  not,  but  thus  it  is  report- 
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ed  of  him  in  history,  and  so,  alas  for  him,  must  stand 
the  record  against  his  good  name  for  his  lack  of  soldierly 
vigilance.  Other  reports  of  the  British  advance  should 
have  reached  General  Ashe,  but  strangely  enough  they 
failed  to  do  so,  or  reached  him  too  late  to  enable  him  to 
make  good  use  of  the  information. 

Col.  Leonard  Marbury,  who  had  been  sent  to  watch 
the  upper  crossings  of  the  creek  actually  caught  sight  of 
Prevost’s  van,  exchanged  shots  with  it,  and  sent  an  ex¬ 
press  to  advise  General  Ashe,  but  the  bearer  of  the  news 
was  captured  by  the  enemy.  To  General  Elbert  also, 
who  was  in  command  of  a  part  of  Ashe’s  line,  there  came 
in  some  way  the  story  of  Marbury’s  encounter,  but  that 
certainly  must  have  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail. 
At  this  time  General  Andrew  Williamson  was  on  his 
march  from  Augusta  to  join  General  Ashe,  and  from  one 
of  the  reconnoitering  parties  a  message  was  sent  to  tell 
that  the  enemy  was  sighted.  Thus  was  the  first  intelli¬ 
gence  received  by  Ashe  of  what  was  coming  upon  him, 
and  it  was  immediately  followed  by  a  message  from  Col. 
Smith  in  command  of  the  baggage  guard  about  eight 
miles  up  the  river. 

The  beat  to  arms  was  sounded  at  once,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  American  line  begun,  though  at  that  late  hour 
cartridges  had  yet  to  be  distributed  to  the  troops.  The 
arming,  too,  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  force  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  diversified.  Some  of  the  men  bore  rifles,  some 
shot-guns,  a  few  had  muskets,  and  some  were  simply  put 
in  line  without  any  arms  at  all.  And  yet,  almost  to  the 
moment  when  the  firing  of  a  well  armed  and  well 
equipped  enemy  began  upon  the  American  pickets,  many 
of  this  unhappy  force  stood  waiting  to  receive  the  ammu¬ 
nition  with  which  they  were  to  make  the  fight.  Small 
wonder  is  there  that  the  result  of  the  battle  was  so  dis¬ 
astrous.  No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  bearing  of  such 
facts  upon  the  morale  of  an  undisciplined  soldiery  can  be 
surprised  at  it. 
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So  many  detachments  had  been  made  for  one  pur¬ 
pose  and  another  that  the  fighting  line  had  been  reduced 
to  eight  hundred  men  disposed  as  follows  by  General 
Ashe:  The  right  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Young,  the  centre  under  General  Bryant,  and 
the  left,  consisting  of  about  sixty  continental  troops  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Georgia  militia,  to  which  a  light 
field  piece  had  been  attached,  was  under  the  command 
of  General  Elbert  and  Lieut.  Colonel  John  McIntosh.*® 
When  General  Ashe  formed  his  line,  he  advanced  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front  of  his  encampment,  with  his 
left  at  the  creek,  and  his  right  extending  across  the  road 
to  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  river  swamp;  besides 
there  was  a  picket  guard  of  one  hundred  men  who  had 
been  placed  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  camp. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  British  at¬ 
tacked  and  drove  back  the  American  pickets,  capturing 
some  prisoners,  from  whom  it  was  learned  that  the 
Americans  were  unsuspicious  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  enemy. 

After  this,  Prevost  prepared  for  action,  and  made 
the  following  disposition  of  his  forces  for  the  battle: 
His  light  infantry  with  two  field  pieces  on  the  right,  in 
the  centre  the  second  battalion  of  the  seventy-first  regi¬ 
ments  with  a  body  of  Rangers  and  Carolina  loyalists, 
with  a  howitzer  and  two  field  pieces  in  front.  On  the 
left  was  placed  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dragoons 
with  orders  to  turn  the  American  right.  Four  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear  were  placed  the  reserves  composed  of 
three  companies  of  grenadiers  and  a  troop  of  dragoons. 
Fifty  riflemen  were  placed  in  ambuscade  at  a  pass  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Americans  from  turning  their  left  and  attacking 
their  rear. 


20  Lieut.  CoL  John  Mclntoeh  was  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Lachlan  Mclntoah. 
At  the  battle  of  Brier  Creek  a  British  ofBeer  attempted  to  kill  him  after  surrender- 
ing,  and  his  life  was  saved  only  by  the  timely  interference  of  Sir  Aeneas  McIntosh 
of  the  British  army.  He  it  was  who  at  Ft.  Morris  at  unbury  in  1778,  in  answer 
to  CoL  Fuser’s  demand  to  surrender  the  fort,  replied.  “Come  and  take  it.”  Be 
died  in  1826.  See  Men  o/  Mark  in  Gtorgia,  VoL  L,  p.  241. 
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At  four  o’clock  p.  m.  the  British  moved  forward  in 
their  attack  upon  the  American  main  line.  In  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  latter  the  centre  had  been  placed  somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  two  wings.  At  a  distance  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  yards  the  British  cannon  opened  fire,  and 
its  effect  upon  General  Bryant’s  men  was  almost  immedi¬ 
ate.  The  American  centre  was  in  full  retreat,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  them  within  five  minutes  the  right  under  Col. 
Young  broke  and  ran,  not  waiting  for  five  minutes  even, 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  attacked.  The  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  said  afterwards  that  his  intention  had  only  been  to 
extend  his  division  to  the  right  to  avoid  having  his  line 
turned  by  the  enemy,  but  that  his  men  had  construed 
his  order  to  that  effect  as  one  for  retreat.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  at  almost  the  very  opening  of  the  battle,  both  the 
centre  and  right  were  in  tumultuous  flight  through  the 
dense  swamp  towards  the  Savannah  river  about  two  or 
three  miles  away,  where  those  who  could  not  swim  were 
drowned. 

But  disgraceful  as  was  the  story  of  two-thirds  of  the 
army,  a  different  one  must  be  given  of  the  left  wing 
under  Gen.  Elbert  and  Col.  McIntosh  with  their  Conti¬ 
nentals  and  Georgians.  They  maintained  the  fight  with 
the  utmost  gallantry,  and  so  vigorously  that  the  British 
right  had  to  call  its  reserve  to  their  support.  Fighting 
until  every  avenue  of  retreat  was  cut  off.  General  Elbert 
at  last  surrendered  the  last  remaining  number  of  his 
men,  almost  the  whole  of  the  others  having  been  killed 
or  wounded.  He  himself  was  among  the  prisoners.  It 
is  said  that  just  before  General  Elbert  surrendered  he 
was  struck  down  by  a  British  soldier,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  being  dispatched  by  an  uplifted  bayonet,  when 
he  made  the  Masonic  sign  of  distress.  An  officer  noticed 
it,  and  instantly  stayed  the  arm  of  the  soldier,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  Elbert’s  life. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  on  that  unhappy  ,  day  is 
variously  estimated.  McCall  reports  it  at  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  killed  and  drowned  at  the  river,  and  twenty- 
seven  officers  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  privates  taken  prisoners.  Seven 
pieces  of  field  artillery,  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  pro¬ 
visions  and  baggage,  and  five  hundred  stand  of  arms 
were  also  lost. 

The  British  loss  was  remarkably  small  in  compari¬ 
son,  being  only  one  commissioned  officer  and  fifteen  pri¬ 
vates  killed  and  wounded. 

Of  the  Americans  who  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river 
as  fugitives  some  two  or  three  hundred  men  were  stopped 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at  Bee’s  Creek  in  South 
Carolina,  almost  twenty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
by  Capt.  Peter  Horry,  who  was  marching  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  to  join  the  camp.  Generals  Ashe  and  Bryant  were 
among  the  number  who  swam  the  river.  The  following 
report  of  this  most  unhappy  contest  was  written  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Ashe  to  General  Lincoln  the  same  night: 

Matthews’  Bluff,  March  3,  1779. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  at  three  o’clock, 
P.  M.  the  enemy  came  down  upon  us  in  force ;  what  num¬ 
ber  I  know  not.  The  troops  in  my  division  did  not  stand 
fire  five  minutes.  Many  fled  without  discharging  their 
pieces.  I  went  with  the  fugitives  half  a  mile,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  rally  the  troops,  I  made  my  escape  into 
the  river-swamp,  and  made  up  to  this  place.  Two  offi¬ 
cers  and  two  soldiers  came  off  with  me.  The  rest  of  the 
troops,  I  am  afraid,  have  fallen  to  the  enemy’s  hands, 
as  they  had  but  little  further  where  they  could  fly  to. 
Luckily  Major  Grimkie  had  not  got  the  artillery  out  of 
the  boat,  so  that  I  shall  keep  them  here  with  General 
Rutherford’s  brigade  to  defend  this  pass  until  I  receive 
further  orders  from  you.  This  instant  Gen.  Bryant  and 
Col.  Perkins  arrived.  Col.  Eaton  was  drowned  crossing 
the  river.2i 

21  This  was  an  error.  Col.  Eaton  was  not  drowned,  but  waa  the  flrat 
to  give  Gen.  Lincoln  an  account  of  the  defeat. 
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“Since  writing  the  above  a  number  of  officers  and 
soldiers  have  arrived.  We  have  taken  a  man  who  says 
he  was  taken  by  them  and  he  would  not  take  their  oath 
and  was  formerly  under  Lee  to  the  northward.  He  in¬ 
formed  that  there  were  1,700  Red  coats  in  the  action, 
also  a  number  of  new  levies  from  New  York,  Georgia 
militia,  and  Florida  scouts:  that  1,500  men  had  marched 
up  to  Augusta  to  fortify  that  place:  that  they  are  forti¬ 
fying  Hudson’s  very  strongly:  that  the  day  before  they 
marched  off,  7,000  men  had  arrived  from  New  York. 
Gen.  Bryant  and  Rutherford  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  retreat  to  your  quarters:  therefore  I  am  inclined 
to  march  to-night  when  we  get  all  our  fugitives  over. 

I  am,  &c., 

JOHN  ASHE.” 

Gen.  Moultrie22  in  commenting  upon  this  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  occurrence,  says:  “Gen.  Ashe’s  affair  at  Brier- 
Creek  was  nothing  less  than  a  total  rout.  Never  was  an 
army  more  completely  surprised,  and  never  were  men 
more  panic  struck  as  Gen.  Ashe’s  letter  and  the  evidence 
at  the  Court  show.  The  poor  fellows!  Most  of  them 
threw  down  their  arms  and  ran  through  a  deep  swamp 
2  or  3  miles  to  gain  the  banks  of  a  wide  and  rapid  river, 
and  plunged  themselves  in  to  escape  from  the  bayonet. 
Many  of  them  endeavoring  to  reach  the  opposite  shore 
sunk  down  and  were  buried  in  a  watery  grave,  while 
those  who  had  more  strength  and  skill  in  swimming 
gained  the  other  side,  but  were  still  so  terrified  that  they 
struggled  through  the  woods  in  every  direction.  A  large 
body  of  them  were  stopped  early  the  next  morning  at 
Bee’s  Creek  bridge,  about  twenty  miles,  by  a  detachment 
of  the  second  regiment  under  Captain  Peter  Horry, 
marching  to  camp,  who  told  me  he  had  just  heard  of  the 
affair  at  Brier-Creek  and  saw  a  large  body  (2  or  300)  of 

22  Gen.  William  Moultrie  (1725-1799).  Was  a  distinffuiahed  soldier  and 
citizen  of  South  Carolina.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Revolution  in  South 
Carolina,  and  in  1776  and  in  1794  he  was  elected  Governor  of  his  state.  He  was 
^liberate,  determined,  and  courageous.  At  the  trial  of  General  Ashe  he  was 
made  President  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 
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the  fugitives  coining  in  a  hasty  and  confused  manner, 
most  of  them  without  their  arms,  and  Gen.  Ashe  and 
Bryant  with  them.  He  drew  up  his  men  at  the  bridge. 
iGen.  Ashe  rode  up  to  him  and  requer*ed  that  he  would 
atop  those  men,  that  they  were  running  away.  Gen. 
Bryant  said  they  were  not  running  away.  Gen.  Ashe  in¬ 
sisted  they  were.  Capt.  Horry  then  asked  of  the  two 
generals  who  was  the  commanding  officer?  It  was  an¬ 
swered,  ‘Gen.  Ashe.’  Then,  sir,  I  will  obey  your  orders, 
and  presented  fixed  bayonets  and  threatened  to  fire  upon 
the  fugitives  if  they  attempted  to  come  forward,  which 
stopped  them.  Afterwards  Capt.  Horry  proceeded  to 
camp  with  his  detachment,  and  Gen.  Ashe  and  Bryant 
brought  back  the  fugitives. 

“We  never  could  ascertain  the  number  of  men  that 
were  lost  in  this  unfortunate  affair,  as  many  of  them 
made  no  stay  anywhere  until  they  got  to  their  own  homes 
in  North  Carolina.  The  loss  of  arms  was  almost  total, 
and  it  was  a  very  serious  consideration  with  us  at  that 
time  as  we  could  not  replace  them.  Col.  Elbert,  with  a 
few  Continentals  and  a  field-piece  or  two,  fought  some 
little  time,  but  they  were  soon  surrounded  and  made  pris¬ 
oners  of. 

“This  unlucky  affair  at  Brier-Creek  disconcerted  all 
our  plans,  and  through  the  misfortunes  of  Gen.  Howe 
and  Ashe  the  war  was  protracted  at  least  one  year  longer, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  had  we  have  crossed  the  river 
with  our  army  and  joined  Gen.  Ashe,  which  we  were 
preparing  to  do,  we  should  have  a  body  of  7,000  men: 
besides,  strong  reienforcements  were  marching  to  us 
from  every  quarter  sufficient  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of 
Georgia;  and  all  the  wavering  and  all  the  disaffected 
would  have  immediately  joined  us:  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Carolina  would  not  have  been  invaded  had 
this  event  not  taken  place.”^* 


23  Moultrie,  Memoirt  of  ths  American  Revolution^  etc.,  VoL  L,  p.  324. 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  GENERAL  ASHE 

On  March  13-16,  1779,  a  Court  of  Inquiry  was  held 
at  Purysburg,  S.  C.,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
conduct  of  General  John  Ashe  at  the  battle  of  Brier 
Creek.  The  following  record  of  this  court  is  given  by 
Gen.  William  Moultrie  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
and  general  composition  are  taken  literally  from  Moul¬ 
trie,  though  a  number  of  errors  and  obscurities  occur 
which  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader. 


The  court  met  in  compliance  with  order  at  Purysburg 
March  13th,  1779.  Present  Gen.  William  Moultrie,  Pres¬ 
ident,  Gen.  Rutherford,  Col.  Armstrong.  Col.  Pinckney, 
Col.  Locke,  and  Edmund  Hyrne,  deputy  adjutant-general, 
judge  advocate.  General  Ashe  was  also  present. 

“General  Ashe  being  asked  by  the  President  if  he 
wished  to  say  anything  before  the  witnesses  were  ex¬ 
amined,  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  having  observed 
that  the  court  now  met  had  been  held  at  his  particular 
desire,  in  order  to  refute  some  reports  highly  injurious 
to  his  character,  proceeded  to  describe  the  situation  of 
his  camp  between  Brier  Creek  and  the  Savannah  River, 
and  about  a  mile  higher  than  the  spot  where  the  bridge 
had  been.  The  Creek  was  fordable  both  above  and  below 
his  camp  and  so  narrow  above  in  many  places,  that  a 
tree  might  have  been  felled  over  so  as  to  permit  the 
men  to  pass.  The  camp,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  in  the 
absence  of  General  Ashe  by  Generals  Bryant  and  Elbert, 
fronted  up  the  fork;  the  left  nearly  touched  the  creek 
and  the  right  reached  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the 
swamp  that  borders  upon  the  Savannah  River. 

“In  advance,  about  a  mile,  was  a  field  officer’s  picket 
of  one  hundred  men  which  had  been  divided  into  several 
smaller  ones  with  a  chain  of  sentries  between  each,  and 
advanced  sentries  to  the  whole,  and  in  the  rear  was  posted 
the  Light  Infantry  with  one  brass  four  pounder  near 
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where  the  bridge  had  stood.  A  detachment  of  horse 
under  Major  Ross,  joined  the  camp  on  the  1st  of  March; 
(General  Ashe  being  absent)  a  part  of  whom  were  sent 
out  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  (the  day  of  the  action)  in 
order  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  They  were  directed  to 
go  as  far  as  Hudson,  or  near  it,  the  General  intending, 
when  he  should  be  reinforced  by  Rutherford,  to  attack 
that  post  if  there  should  appear  from  their  report  any 
prospect  of  success. 

“They  might  plainly  have  perceived  from  several 
proofs  that  a  considerable  Corps  of  the  enemy  had 
moved,  but  did  not  return  to  give  notice  of  it.  Another 
body  of  horse  were,  (as  General  Ashe  had  been  informed 
by  General  Elbert  upon  his  return  to  camp  on  the  2nd 
day,  preceding  the  action)  a  few  miles  up  Brier  Creek, 
and  it  appears,  since  the  action, — ^by  a  witness  whom 
General  Ashe  could  produce — that  this  party,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Marberry,  not  only  saw  the 
enemy  cross  the  Creek  but  even  exchanged  fires  with 
them  and  yet  did  not  send  any  information  of  their 
approach. 

“The  first  intelligence  that  General  Ashe  received  of 
the  enemy’s  motions  was  from  an  express  that  was  on 
his  way  up  to  General  Williamson’s  who  had  scarcely 
communicated  it  when  a  message  from  Col.  Smith  con¬ 
firmed  it.  Col.  Smith  commanded  a  party  that  guarded 
the  baggage  about  eight  miles  up  the  river. 

“General  Ashe  immediately  ordered  the  drums  to  beat 
to  arms,  drew  up  his  men,  who  by  fatigue  parties, 
the  baggage  guard,  and  absentees  were  reduced  to  about 
600,  in  two  lines,  and  saw  cartridges  distributed  among 
them  and  advanced  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  meet  the 
enemy.  They  came  down  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
in  three  columns  six  abreast.  The  center  column  which 
came  down  the  road  (at  least  the  two  others  the  General 
could  not  discern  so  plainly)  began  to  fire  at  300  yards 
distance.  It  deployed  at  about  150  yards  off,  and  kept 
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up  from  that  time  a  regular  and  general  fire  as  well 
with  small  arms  as  with  several  grass-hoppers  (small 
cannon).  The  first  line  stood  about  five  minutes  and 
broke.  The  second  which  was  the  first  to  break  was  not 
at  all  engaged  but  for  a  moment  on  the  right.  Col.  Young 
who  commanded  there  having  been  ordered  to  extend  to 
the  right  to  prevent  our  being  fianked. 

“General  Ashe  then  added,  with  respect  to  his  own 
vindication,  that  he  had  no  entrenching  tools,  that  he  had 
been  too  short  a  time  upon  the  ground  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  environs  of  it,  that  the  people  were 
totally  unprovided  with  pouches  or  cartouch  boxes  to 
hold  their  ammunition  in,  nor  could  he  prevent  them 
from  wasting  it  had  they  been  supplied  before  the  action. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  galloped  off  the  field  whilst  the 
Georgians  were  still  engaged,  but  adds  that  it  was  in 
order  to  get  in  front  of  his  own  people  with  the  view  of 
rallying  them,  and,  that  finding,  after  riding  after  them 
near  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  that  they  could  not  be 
stopped,  and  that  either  death  or  captivity  must  be  his 
fate  if  he  persisted,  he  had  entered  the  swamp  in  order 
to  make  his  escape  towards  the  ferry  over  which  he  had 
passed  the  day  before.  With  regard  to  his  men  being  so 
panic  struck,  he  attributed  it  to  the  long  fatiguing  march 
they  had  undergone,  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions  that 
had  prevailed  many  days  before,  to  the  total  want  of 
necessary  accoutrements  and  to  the  superior  number  of 
the  enemy,  which  he  imagines  to  have  been  about  3,000. 

“Upon  being  asked  whether  he  heard  any  officer  say 
aloud,  that  the  enemy  was  turning  his  flank,  he  answered 
he  heard  several  but  mentioned  General  Bryant  in  par¬ 
ticular.” 

Major  Dogherty  (General  Ashe’s  aide-de-camp)  was 
now  called  upon  to  declare  what  he  knew  of  the  affair 
and  particularly  of  the  conduct  of  General  Ashe,  on  the 
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3rd.  He  had  been  with  General  Ashe  all  the  preceding 
part  of  the  day,  and  was  with  him  when  the  news  of 
the  enemy’s  approach  arrived;  he  was  immediately  dis¬ 
patched  to  order  Col.  Lyttle  with  his  infantry  to  the 
field;  and  then  with  a  message  to  Col.  Young,  the  pur¬ 
port  of  which  has  been  already  adverted  to,  found  every¬ 
thing  in  confusion  upon  his  return  and  the  General  who 
had  appeared  cool  and  composed  in  giving  his  orders, 
now  endeavoring  to  rally  his  men.  He  adds  that  the 
Georgians  and  a  small  part  of  the  first  line  were  still 
engaged  but  that  the  second  line  was  entirely  broken 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  men  fied,  as  he  believes  with¬ 
out  having  discharged  their  pieces.” 

“Mr.  Chapman  was  with  the  General  when  the  news 
arrived,  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  returned,  saw  the  men 
served  with  cartridges,  saw  them  break  in  a  few  minutes 
and  the  General  attempting  to  rally  them.” 

“Major  Pointer.  He  saw  General  Ashe  endeavoring 
to  rally  the  men  and  came  up  with  him  as  he  entered  the 
swamp.” 

“Col.  Perkins.  He  did  not  see  General  Ashe;  his 
regiment,  which  was  for  a  few  minutes  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  was  entirely  broken  when  Major  Pointer  left 
the  field.  He  does  not  think  they  had  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  notice  of  the  enemies  approach.” 

“Captain  Falls.  He  came  up  to  the  General  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  order  that  had  been  sent  to  Col.  Lyttle 
with  whom  he  was  accidentally  upon  a  visit,  having 
crossed  over  from  General  Rutherford’s  Brigade  a  few 
hours  before  with  fifteen  Light  Horse.  Was  immediate¬ 
ly  sent  out  to  engage  the  enemy,  went  full  speed  and 
met  them  about  half  a  mile  of  the  place  where  he  had 
left  the  army  drawn  up.  The  General  appeared  cool  and 
composed  though  hurried  in  giving  his  orders.” 
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“The  court  adjourned  to  the  14th  to  Mr.  Porcher’a,  . 
12  miles  higher  up  the  River  for  the  convenience  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  at  Rutherford’s  Camp. 

“The  court  met  according  to  adjournment  the  14th 
of  March. 

“3fr.  John  More,  a  volunteer  with  Captain  Fall’s 
Light  Horse.  He  saw  the  General  endeavoring  to  stop 
several  of  the  men.  After  the  whole  broke,  saw  him 
also  gallop  off  as  he  (Mr.  More)  imagined  to  make  his 
escape. _ 

“The  above  witnesses  had  been  all  examined  at  the 
desire  of  General  Ashe  who  saying  that  there  was  no  one 
besides  present  he  wished  to  call  upon,  but  General  Bry¬ 
ant  could  probably  give  some  information.  General 
Bryant  was  accordingly  desired  by  the  President  to  relate 
what  he  knew  of  the  matter.  Gen.  Bryant  said  that  on 
Saturday  the  27th  of  February  he  marched  toward  the 
lower  part  of  Brier  Creek,  that  he  had  pointed  out,  as  his 
opinion,  the  impropriety  of  encamping  close  upon  the 
bridge;  that  he  thought  the  General  had  coincided;  but 
that  the  army,  nevertheless,  had  moved  down  and  en¬ 
camped  in  an  old  held ;  the  second  line  being  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  200  yards  from  the  bridge.  This  he  imag¬ 
ined  to  have  been  in  consequence  eof  the  General’s  orders 
as  he  saw  the  Brigade  Quarter  Master,  who  would  (not?) 
have  acted  from  his  own  authority,  laying  out  the  en¬ 
campment  and  assigning  to  the  officers  their  different 
Stations.  A  detachment  of  400  were  sent  out  that  even¬ 
ing  under  Col.  Caswell  to  surprise  a  picket  of  the 
enemy’s. 

“They  passed  the  Creek  in  a  hat  near  where  the 
bridge  had  been;  that  on  the  28th,  which  was  Sunday, 
General  Ashe  left  the  camp  about  10  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  meet  General  Lincoln  at  Williamson’s  but  without 
(having  crossed  near  the  Two  Sisters  ferry)  giving  him 
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(Gen.  Bryant)  any  orders.  That  the  command  now 
devolving  upon  him  he  called  a  Council  of  his 
held  officers  and  determined  for  several  seasons, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  to  move  thee  camp  a 
mile  higher  up  the  fork.  He  could  have  wished  to  have 
encamped  across  the  road  but  consulted  the  convenience 
of  getting  water  on  the  left,  so  that  his  right  did  not 
reach  within  200  yards  of  it.  He  immediately  fixed 
places  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  front  for  the 
picket,  which  consisted  of  a  field  officer  and  100  men, 
whilst  the  camp  was  further  secured  by  a  chain  of  sen¬ 
tries  from  the  creek  swamp  across  the  road  and  down 
the  road,  to  the  Light  Infantry  in  the  rear.  These  pre¬ 
cautions  they  thought  sufficient  for  that  evening. 

“On  Monday  the  1st  of  March  Col.  Williams,  who  was 
field  Officer  of  the  Day,  acquainted  him  (General 
Bryant),  that  the  enemy,  both  horse  and  foot,  had  been 
on  their  lines  all  night.  General  Bryant  upon  this  doubled 
all  the  pickets  but  had  no  horse  to  send  out  till  about  12 
o’clock  when  Major  Ross  was  prevailed  upon  though  his 
men  had  suffered  very  much  for  want  of  provisions,  and 
their  horses  for  want  of  forage.  He  sent  out  a  party 
of  sixty  men  to  patrol  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris’  Mill 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  all  the  next  night,  upon 
General  Bryant  expressing  to  him  these  apprehensions 
of  the  enemy  crossing  somewhere  thereabout. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  March,  about  12  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  Gen.  Ashe  returned,  and  was  waited  upon  in 
an  hour  or  two  after,  who  introduced  Maj.  Ross  to  him, 
acquainting  Gen.  Ashe  of  the  party  that  was  sent  out  the 
day  before,  and  of  their  having  made  no  discoveries. 

“As  General  Bryant  left  Major  Ross  then  with  the 
General,  he  knew  not  what  orders  the  General  may  have 
given  him,  but  is  certain  that  no  horse  were  sent  out  that 
night,  and  well  remembers,  that  upon  his  urging  upon 
General  Ashe  the  danger  that  might  result  from  it,  this 
was  his  answer:  “that  the  horse  then  in  camp  were  so 
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worn  down  with  fatigue,  that  many  of  the  riders  were 
unarmed;  but  that  if  the  enemy  did  not  surprise  them 
that  evening  he  would  take  care  to  have  the  country  well 
patrolled  for  the  future.”  Here  General  Bryant  added 
how  excessively  uneasy  he  had  been  when  he  considered 
the  long  fatiguing  march  the  men  had  undergone,  how 
wretchedly  they  were  equipped,  and  that  the  enemy  were 
ever  receiving  the  best  intelligence. 

“On  Wednesday  the  3rd,  (this  was  the  day  of  the 
action)  General  Bryant  said  he  was  sent  for  about  3 
o’clock  p.  m.  by  General  Ashe  and  he  heard  the  intelli¬ 
gence  received  from  Col.  Smith  and  immediately  con¬ 
curred  with  General  Elbert  and  the  General  that  was  ad¬ 
visable  to  march  out  and  meet  the  enemy.  The  Brigadier 
Quarter  Master  beieng  out  of  the  way,  General  Ashe  de¬ 
sired  him  , (General  Bryant),  to  order  the  drums  to  beat 
to  arms,  and  to  see  the  men  supplied  with  cartridges. 

“Before  the  latter  part  of  this  orders  could  be  well 
executed  the  pickets  were  fired  upon.  As  the  right  of 
the  line  was  some  distance  from  the  road  General  Bryant 
was  apprehensive  of  the  enemy’s  marching  down  that 
way  and  turning  their  right  fiank  and  ordered,  upon  his 
expressing  his  apprehension  to  General  Ashe,  a  regiment 
that  way  to  prevent  it,  in  consequence  of  which  Col. 
Perkins’  Regiment  was  ordered  to  move  toward  the  road 
as  no  alarm  posts  had  been  assigned. 

“Col.  Perkins  found  the  Georgians  in  his  front  and 
was  obliged  to  place  his  regiment  on  their  right.  Col. 
Perkins  and  one  or  two  other  regiments  were  advancing 
toward  the  road,  after  having  gone  a  straight  line  about 
100  yards  and  not  more  from  the  place  of  encampment; 
when  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  three  Regiments 
fired  pretty  smartly  for  a  few  minutes.  General  Bryant 
saw  the  left**  break  very  soon  and  General  Ashe  riding 

24  The  words  ‘Teft"  and  “right”  are  given  here  as  they  occur  In  Moul¬ 
trie’s  account  of  the  trial  of  Ashe,  though  there  is  an  evident  error  in  the  use 
of  these  terms.  General  Elbert  and  Colonel  McIntosh  were  on  the  left,  and  they 
stood  firm  till  the  last,  and  were  captured  .  Moultrie  evidently  has  these  terms 
reversed. 
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across  the  bottom  through  the  men  in  order,  as,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  to  rally  them.  At  this  time  the  right  was  not  yet 
broken,  but  the  whole  very  soon  gave  way,  and  in  great 
confusion,  toward  the  creek.  General  Bryant  seeing 
them  incline  to  the  right  instead  of  going  to  the  left, 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  only  way  of  escape,  and  having 
in  vain  endeavored  to  rally  them,  did  not  follow  them 
any  longer,  but  took  to  the  left  in  order  to  make  his 
escape.  General  Bryant  added  that  he  had  received  no 
orders  with  respect  to  forming  the  line,  that  what  he  had 
said  of  the  enemy  turning  their  flanks  was  not  aloud; 
that  he  believes  the  men’s  knowledge  of  their  situation 
added  to  the  causes  the  General  had  mentioned,  made 
them  retreat  so  suddenly,  and  that  he  agreed  with  the 
General  as  to  the  impracticability  of  fortifying  them¬ 
selves,  the  want  of  boats  and  the  imjwssibility  of  rally¬ 
ing  the  men ;  he  added  moreover  that  there  was  nothing 
lik  surprise  or  flutter  about  the  General  and  that  he 
believed  everything  wasd  one  which  the  circumstances 
admitted  of.” 

“Lieut.  Col.  Young  said  he  had  been  formed  to  the 
right  of  the  Second  line  and  was  ordered  by  the  General 
to  extend  the  line  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  flank¬ 
ing;  that  he  never  saw  the  General  afterwards.  That 
his  men  were  drawn  up  sometime  before  the  enemy  came 
down,  and  appeared  eager  to  engage;  that  they  soon 
broke,  however,  except  25  with  whom  he  joined  Col. 
Lyttle  and  marched  to  the  edge  of  the  swamp.” 

“Lieut.  Col.  Williams  said  he  was  on  the  right  of  the 
first  line.  He  saw  General  Ashe  once,  and  once  only, 
which  was  when  the  firing  first  began.  The  second  line 
was  soon  in  a  great  confusion,  and  got  very  soon  toe  near 
to  the  first.  To  the  reasons  already  mentioned  why  the 
men  were  so  panic  struck  he  added  that  the  cartridges 
given  out  did  not,  many  of  them,  suit  the  calibers  of  the 
guns.  He  does  not  think  they  had  above  15  minutes 
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notice,  and  remembers  General  Ashe  saying  the  enemy 
were  only  after  their  baggage.  When  their  approach 
was  mentioned  every  precaution  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
taken  against  a  surprise  as  200  horse  had  been  in  camp 
that  morning,  many  of  whom  might  have  been  employed 
as  videttes..” 

"Col.  Clinch  of  Eaton’s,  was  on  the  left  of  the  second 
line,  his  attempt  to  rally  them  in  vain,  answered  by  sev¬ 
eral  whom  he  spoke  to,  that  their  General  had  left  them 
and!  it  was  time  to  shift  for  themselves;  imagines  that 
there  was  about  15  minutes  notice  before  the  action  and 
did  not  see  the  General.” 

"Major  Blount  of  Caswells,  was  on  the  left  of  the  first 
line  which  broke  immediately  after  the  second  line.  Did 
not  see  General  Ashe  at  all,  believes  there  was  about  16 
minutes  notice  and  that  the  men  were  not  yet  all  served 
with  ammunition  when  pickets  were  fired  upon.  Not 
above  20  or  30  of  his  regiment  discharged  their  pieces. 
He  added  that  he  heard  Col.  Clinch  in  the  swamp,  whom 
he  heard  exclaim  against  General  Ashe  in  the  strongest 
terms  and  asserted  that  General  Ashe  was  a  coward  and 
had  ordered  a  retreat.  (Here  Col.  Clinch  begged  leave 
to  observe  that  what  he  had  said  had  been  collected  from 
the  common  men,  and  neither  built  upon  his  own  knowl¬ 
edge  nor  any  other  officer’s  information.)” 

"Col.  Eaton  had  no  notice  of  the  enemy’s  approach 
till  they  fired  upon  the  pickets.  Drew  up  in  his  encamp¬ 
ment  and  ordered  to  form  two  deep.  Saw  General  Ashe 
once,  but  does  not  remember  particularly  what  time.  Re¬ 
members  very  well  that  there  were  no  videttes  ahead  of 
the  picket  and  no  light  horse  up  at  Paris’  Mill  that  day 
although  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  camp  that  if 
the  enemy  did  cross  at  all  it  would  be  there.” 

"Lieut.  Col.  Brevard  said  he  had  crossed  with  Captain 
Fall  and  corroborated  that  gentleman’s  testimony.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  he  saw  a  column  of  the  enemy  com- 
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ing  down  the  road  in  very  close  order  six  abreast.  He 
heard  General  Ashe  say  to  some  one  near  the  brass  field 
piece,  that  it  was  too  late  to  rally  any  of  the  men,  and 
adds  that  the  greatest  part  were  far  ahead  of  General 
Ashe,  fiying  to  the  swamp.” 

“Major  M’Lewain  saw  General  Ashe  once,  between 
the  lines,  but  did  not  see  him  again  till  near  the  swamp, 
and  remembers  not  to  have  seen  many  people  before  him 
in  the  retreat.  Mr.  Carter  was'  a  mile  from  the  camp 
when  drums  beat  to  arms,  found  all  in  confusion  on  his 
arrival,  and  saw  the  General  but  onCe  at  first.” 

“Major  Sherlock  said  that  the  notice  they  had  of  the 
enemy’s  approach  was  about  15  minutes;  that  they 
marched  out  of  their  encampment  before  the  cartridges 
were  well  served  out  to  the  men ;  that  they  advanced  100 
yards,  then  inclined  to  the  right;  that  proper  posts  had 
not  been  assigned  to  the  officers  nor  would  they  have  had 
time  to  take  them ;  that  he  saw  General  Ashe  once  at  the 
head  of  Perkins’  Regiment  but  that  the  privates  com¬ 
plained  as  they  were  going  off  that  the  General  had  left 
them.” 

“Lieut.  Patton  of  Capt.  Fall’s  Light  Horse,  confirms 
what  Capt.  Fall  had  said  and  added  that  the  pickets  were 
absolutely  surprised  and  never  fired  at  all;  that  some  of 
the  sentries  were  found  asleep  by  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  firing  which  was  heard  in  camp,  and  attributed  by 
several  officers  to  be  the  pickets  was  between  the  enemy 
and  them.  This  Col.  Brevard  also  asserted.” 

“General  Ashe  having  heard  the  gentlemen  above 
mentioned  from  General  Bryant  go  through  their  evi¬ 
dences,  and  having  also  heard  a  paper  read,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  General  Moultrie  and  signed  by  both 
him  and  General  Rutherford  and  contained  the  substance 
of  what  those  gentlemen  remembered  of  the  conference 
at  the  White  House,  begged  leave  to  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  ;  and  began  with  remarking  upon  General  Bryant’s 
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evidence,  that  it  was  too  late  to  change  the  place  of  en¬ 
campment  the  evening  he  arrived  near  the  creek,  but  he 
is  positive,  notwithstanding  wha^  may  be  asserted  to  the 
contrary,  that  he  did  ui)on  his  departure  from  the  camp, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  leave  verbal  orders  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Bryant  to  move  the  camp  higher  up  the  fork,  and  to 
see  that  all  proper  guards  and  sentries  were  placed  for 
the  security  of  the  army,  adding  that  he  would  be  back 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  returned  to  camp  on  Tuesday  the 
2nd  of  March  about  12  in  the  forenoon,  but,  being  much 
taken  up  with  some  necessary  dispatches,  did  not  see 
General  Bryant  till  an  hour  or  two  after.  General 
Bryant  then  informed  him  of  the  parties  that  had  been 
seen  upon  the  lines  all  night;  who  were,  as  he  believes, 
nothing  but  horse  thieves;  and  also  of  the  Light  Horse 
that  had  been  detached  to  Paris  Mills.  These  General 
Ashe  says,  he  understood  from  General  Bryant,  were  not 
only  to  patrol  but  to  take  post  there.  As  to  the  party 
that  was  sent  out  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  General 
Ashe  expected  them  back  so  early  as  to  be  able  to  send 
them  on  some  other  service  that  day,  though  he  is  certain 
that  had  there  been  a  day,  nay,  even  a  week’s  notice  of 
the  enemy’s  approach,  the  confusion  among  his  men 
would  have  been  the  same.  General  Ashe  observed  that 
he  was  the  first  that  proposed  they  should  march  and 
meet  the  enemy,  and  asserted  that  not  a  moment’s  time 
was  lost  after  receiving  the  intelligence.  With  regard 
to  what  he  said  of  their  coming  after  the  baggage  only, 
it  was  before  Col.  Smith’s  message  arrived;  that  what 
General  Bryant  said  of  the  danger  of  their  flanks  being 
turned,  it  was  aloud  and  when  the  action  was  already 
begun;  that  a  part  had  been  assigned  the  Georgians, 
which  was  to  repair  to  the  centre  whilst  the  other  Regi¬ 
ments  had  been  ordered  to  draw  up  in  their  encamp¬ 
ments,  (though  not  in  general  orders)  and  that  as  to  any 
further  order  of  battle  being  given,  it  was  first  necessary 
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to  observe  the  enemy’s  motions,  which  his  people  did  not 
give  him  time  to  do.  He  well  remembers  there  having 
been  a  space  of  about  70  or  80  yards  between  the  two 
lines  when  they  were  first  formed.  General  Ashe  then 
added,  in  answer  to  two  or  three  questions  made  him  by 
the  Court,  that  his  orders  with  respect  to  crossing  the 
river  were  indeed  discretionary  and  he  believes  he  should 
not  have  crossed  the  river  had  he  not  been  advised  by 
General  Williamson  and  importund  by  his  own  officers; 
that  in  what  he  said  to  Generals  Lincoln,  Moultrie  and 
Rutherford  of  his  security  at  Brier  Creek  he  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  large  and  speedy  reinforcements  he  had  been 
promised  and  to  a  supply  of  entrenching  tools;  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ground,  having 
been  but  little  time  upon  it,  and  may  naturally  have  been 
mistaken  in  his  account  of  it  at  the  time  of  Mr.  William¬ 
son’s  Conference  above  mentioned.  Lastly,  that  the  Gen¬ 
erals  must  have  misunderstood  him  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  boats,  as  he  only  said,  by  all  he  can  recollect, 
that  he  expected  several  large  boats  from  Augusta  with 
corn,  which  might  be  detained  for  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  army  over  the  river  if  necessary.” 

“The  Court  then  adjourned.” 


“Tuesday,  March  16th. 

“The  Court  met  according  to  adjournment  at  Mr. 
Porcher’s  house. 

Opinion  of  the  Court. 

“The  Court  having  maturely  considered  the  matter 
before  them,  are  of  opinion  that  General  Ashe  did  not 
take  all  the  necessary  precautions  which  he  might  have 
done  to  secure  his  camp  and  obtain  timely  intelligence 
of  the  movements  and  approach  of  the  enemy ;  but  they 
do  entirely  acquit  him  of  every  imputation  of  a  want  of 
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personal  courage  in  the  affair  at  Brier  Creek  and  think 
he  remained  in  the  held  as  long  as  prudence  and  duty 
required. 

“(Signed)  WILLIAM  MOULTRIE,  President. 

“(The  Court  adjourned,  sine  die.)** 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  many  kind  friends  who  have 
aided  us  in  the  preparation  of  this  article.  Among  these 
are  Mr.  R.  F.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Walter  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers  at  Savannah  for  preparing  the  accom¬ 
panying  maps;  to  Mr.  John  D.  Colley  of  Washington, 
Ga.,  for  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  interest;  to  Hon. 
Boyce  Ficklen,  Sr.,  of  Washington,  Ga. ;  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Du- 
Bose  of  Lisbon,  Ga. ;  to  Mr.  J.  N.  Wall  of  Elbert  county, 
Ga. ;  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Twitty,  the  county  surveyor  of  Screven 
county,  Ga.,  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Pierpont  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  to 
Dr.  E.  B.  Cade  of  Washington,  Ga.,  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  to  many  others  who  have  generously 
aided  us  in  obtaining  the  information  for  this  sketch. 

The  Trial  of  Ashe  has  been  taken  from  Moultrie,  a 
very  rare  book  now  wholly  out  of  print.  The  book  can¬ 
not  be  taken  from  the  Library.  The  proof  has  been 
carefully  compared  with  this  book,  and  the  editor  may 
feel  safe  in  letting  the  corrected  proof  go  to  the  press 
upon  this  comparison. 

OTIS  ASHMORE  AND  C.  H.  OLMSTEAD. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE,  THE  SOLDIERS 
By  Blanton  Fortson 

Sir  Frederick  Maurice  makes  clear  in  the  beginning 
of  his  recent  volume,  “Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Soldier,”  that 
the  book  is  merely  an  appreciation  of  Lee’s  generalship. 
It  is,  as  he  says,  neither  a  history  of  the  Civil  War  nor 
yet  a  life  of  Lee;  but  no  one  can  read  it  without  being 
impressed  with  the  author’s  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
events  of  that  conflict  and  with  the  accuracy  of  his  ap¬ 
praisal  of  its  outstanding  captain. 

The  work  has  a  special  interest  for  Georgians  because 
the  publication  of  the  DeRenne  collection  of  “Lee’s  Con¬ 
fidential  Dispatches  to  Davis”  is  given  by  Gen.  Maurice 
as  one  of  his  justifications  for  adding  another  book  to  the 
library,  already  extensive,  dealing  with  the  Southern 
leader.  These  letters,  he  says,  throw  a  new  light  upon 
many  disputed  points  concerning  Lee’s  part  in  the  war, 
and  he  refers  to  them  extensively  throughout  the  volume. 

The  other  reason  he  gives  for  publishing  the  book  is 
that  the  Great  War  has  set  new  standards  by  which  to 
judge  generalship.  He  believes  that  “Lee’s  reputation  as 
a  general,,  high  as  it  was  before  1914,  will  be  found  to  be 
enhanced  both  by  the  information  which  has  appeared 
comparatively  recently  and  by  a  review  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  light  of  our  recent  knowledge  of  war.”  And 
he  indicates  that  Lee  was  the  father  of  modern  trench 
warfare,  being,  “as  a  tactician  ...  in  the  employment  of 
entrenchments,  years  ahead  of  his  time.” 

After  a  sketch  of  Lee’s  illustrious  family  and  a  brief 
account  of  his  early  life,  he  first  takes  up  the  military 
problems  confronting  the  Confederacy,  and  then  unfolds 
the  strategy  of  each  of  Lee’s  campaigns. 

1  A  Review  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Soldier.  By  Major-General  Sir  Freder¬ 
ick  Maurice.  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houxhton  Mifflin  Company.  1925.  Pp. 
zii,  81S.  $4.) 
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He  points  out  that  Lee  employed  three  methods,  each 
admirably  adapted  to  the  political  situation  at  the  time 
they  were  used.  In  the  first  period  his  policy  was  purely 
defensive  as  he  was  then  seeking  time  to  prepare  for 
bolder  measures.  In  the  second  period  he  was  making 
every  opportunity  to  attack,  not  only  in  Virginia  but  in 
the  territory  of  the  enemy,  feeling  that  the  surest  way 
to  cause  the  North  to  abandon  the  struggle  would  be  to 
seize  Washington,  or  at  least  to  isolate  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  Union.  The  third  period,  which  dates  from  the 
failure  at  Gettysburg,  was  taken  up  with  the  effort  to 
convince  the  North  that  the  subjugation  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  was  either  a  task  beyond  their  means  or  one  which 
would  bring  them  more  loss  than  gain,  hence  his  pro¬ 
cedure  was  to  avoid  a  decision  and  to  cause  delay. 

After  appraising  Lee’s  execution  of  these  methods. 
Sir  Frederick  places  him  in  the  highest  rank.  Thus  of 
the  first  offensive  he  says:  “Military  critics  are  agreed 
that  Napoleon’s  mastery  of  the  art  of  war  was  never 
more  completely  displayed  than  in  his  first  great  cam¬ 
paign  in  Italy.  Lee’s  campaigns  of  1862  were  also  su¬ 
preme  in  conception,  and  have  not  been  surpassed,  as 
examples  of  strategy,  by  any  other  achievement  of  their 
kind  by  any  other  commander  in  history.’’ 

While  of  the  third  period  of  the  war,  the  campaigns 
of  the  Wilderness,  of  Spottsylvania,  and  the  North  Anna, 
he  thinks  Lee’s  method  “was  fifty  years  ahead  of  the 
times,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  allies  in  August,  1914,  had 
applied  Lee’s  tactical  methods  to  the  situation  which  then 
confronted  them  the  course  of  the  World  War  would  have 
been  changed.”  And  again,  “If  the  campaign  of  1862 
from  Richmond  to  the  Potomac,  is  a  model  of  what  an 
army  inferior  in  numbers  may  achieve  in  offense,  the 
campaign  from  the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor  is  equally 
a  model  of  defensive  strategy  and  tactics.  Some  com- 
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manders  have  excelled  in  the  one  method,  some  in  the 
other;  few  in  both,  amongst  those  few  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  Robert  E.  Lee.” 

So  clearly  does  the  author  unfold  the  superb  strategy 
of  the  Southern  commander  throughout  the  war  that  I 
feel  I  may  give  somewhat  at  length  his  version  of  Lee’s 
first  defense  of  Richmond,  and  the  operations  following 
it  which  culminated  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Manassas, 
without  unduly  forsaking  the  province  of  the  reviewer, 
or  dulling  the  appetite  of  the  reader  for  the  book.  I 
choose  these  two  campaigns  because  their  successful  ter¬ 
mination  has  not  infrequently  been  attributed  to  chance, 
and  but  rarely  has  the  supreme  genius  there  displayed 
been  fully  appreciated ;  whereas  Lee’s  masterful  strategy 
and  brillliant  tactics  from  Chancellorsville  to  Appomat¬ 
tox  are  now  generally  recognized. 

I  might  add,  in  passing,  that  Maurice  finds  no  flaw 
in  the  strategy  of  the  second  Northern  invasion,  but  he 
attributes  the  failure  at  Gettysburg,  first,  to  Lee’s  tacti¬ 
cal  error  in  sending  Stuart  off  under  too  vague  an  order, 
and,  second,  to  Longstreet’s  refusal  to  obey  commands. 

“Had  Stuart  been  present  on  June  30,  either  Gettys¬ 
burg  would  have  fallen  to  Hill  and  the  Federal  Corps 
would  have  been  defeated  in  detail,  or  more  probably  the 
battle  would  have  been  fought  on  the  South  Mountain 
with  Meade  forced  to  attack  in  order  to  save  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  Longstreet  would  have  realized  his 
dream  of  forcing  by  offensive  strategy  offensive  tactics 
on  the  Federals,  and  the  course  of  the  War  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  vastly  changed.  The  Confederate  chap¬ 
lain  might  have  added  to  his  prayer  that  not  only  Jack¬ 
son’s  death,  but  Stuart’s  absence  at  a  critical  time,  was  a 
necessary  prelude  of  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy. 
For  on  June  30th,  alarm  in  the  North  at  the  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania  was  at  its  height,  and  it  has,  I  think,  been 
truly  said  that  the  Confederacy  was  never  nearer  to  the 
peace  it  wished  for  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  June,  1863. 
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A  fatal  mistake  had  robbed  Lee  of  the  chance  of  bringing 
to  fruition  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  since  he  recrossed  the  Potomac  in  September,  1862. 
...  But  Hill  .  .  .  without  cavalry,  .  .  hesitated,  and 
so  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  began  as  it  ended  with  the 
Gettysburg  Ridge  in  Federal  hands.” 

But  to  return  to  the  campaigns  of  1862:  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  between  the  first  and  second  periods 
of  the  War,  Lee  was  sent  first  to  West  Virginia,  and  then 
to  the  South  Atlantic  coast  to  strengthen  the  Southern 
defenses  there,  and  to  his  absence  Maurice  attributes  the 
failure  to  push  home  the  victory  at  Bull  Run.  When  he 
returned,  events  everywhere  were  going  badly  for  the 
South.  The  Southern  commanders  in  Virginia  had  re¬ 
mained  inactive,  while  McClellan,  who  was  a  gifted  or¬ 
ganizer,  had  created  and  equipped  an  army  which  far 
outnumbered  any  force  the  Confederacy  could  bring 
against  it,  and  Johnston  had  retired  before  him  and  taken 
up  a  position  behind  the  Rappahannock.  The  Union 
forces  were  victorious  in  the  West,  and  Northern  morale 
was  high.  In  this  crisis  Lee  was  placed  in  charge  of 
all  the  military  operations  in  the  South.  When  he  as¬ 
sumed  his  new  duties  his  task  was  formidable.  McClel¬ 
lan’s  well-equipped  and  well-organized  army  numbered 
not  less  than  180,000  men,  while  on  the  Confederate  side 
Magruder  at  Yorktown  had  less  than  13,000  men  to  hold 
a  line  five  miles  long  which  protected  the  Southern  capi¬ 
tal  against  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay,  from  which  point 
McClellan  was  preparing  to  laufich  his  thrust  at  Rich¬ 
mond;  Jackson,  with  less  than  5,000  men  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  facing  Banks’  greatly 
superior  forces;  Edward  Johnson  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley,  barring  the  approaches  from  West  Virginia 
against  superior  numbers,  had  less  than  three  thousand 
troops;  and  the  main  Confederate  army,  fifty  thousand 
strong,  commanded  by  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  was  behind 
the  Rappahannock. 
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“How  in  these  circumstances  was  the  Confederate 
capital  to  be  defended?  The  answer  which  he  found  to 
that  question  is  among  Lee’s  chief  titles  to  a  place  among 
the  great  commanders  in  history.” 

General  Maurice  then  shows  that  it  was  not  due  to 
fortuitous  circumstances  coupled  with  the  independent 
and  brilliant  activities  of  Jackson  in  the  Valley  that 
impending  disaster  was  turned  into  victory,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  Lee’s  daring,  yet 
sound  and  well-considered,  strategy. 

Lee’s  first  step,  he  says,  was  obvious.  When  McClel¬ 
lan  had  disembarked  his  army  at  Fortress  Monroe  and 
commenced  his  advance  on  Magruder’s  entrenchments, 
the  greater  part  of  Johnston’s  army  was  transferred 
from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  only  eight  thousand  men  being  left  there  under 
Ewell;  and  Johnston  was  given  command  of  all  the 
troops  facing  McClellan.  But  what  was  to  be  done  next? 
Johnston,  who  had  found  Magruder’s  troops  suffering 
much  from  sickness,  had  recommended  that  no  more  men 
be  sent  into  the  Peninsula,  which  was  malarious  and  un¬ 
healthy,  but  that  there  be  immediately  concentrated 
around  Richmond  as  large  a  Confederate  force  as  could 
be  collected,  and  there  to  offer  McClellan  a  battle  that 
would  decide  the  campaign. 

If  Richmond  could  be  saved  by  defeating  McClellan 
there  was  much  to  be  said  for  this  plan,  for  by  remaining 
in  the  Peninsula  many  men  would  be  lost  by  disease  and 
the  Confederates  could  far  less  afford  such  lossep  than 
could  the  Federals.  Then,  too,  the  process  of  retreating 
the  army  up  the  Peninsula  would  be  demoralizing.  But 
Lee  saw  that  the  greatest  danger  to  Richmond  was  not 
McClellan’s  army  advancing  up  the  Yorktown  Peninsula, 
formidable  as  that  army  was  (McClellan’s  strength  at 
that  time  being  112,400  men),  but  in  the  possibility  that 
other  Federal  armies  would  move  against  Richmond  by 
the  land  routes  from  the  north  and  west,  while  Johnston 
was  busy  fending  off  McClellan. 
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After  McClellan  had  taken  his  army  to  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  Lincoln  appointed  McDowell  to  the  command  of 
thirty  thousand  men  with  the  double  duty  of  guarding 
the  approaches  to  Washington  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  of  attacking  Richmond  from  the  northeast.  By  the 
middle  of  April  McDowell  was  opposite  Fredericksburg, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  a  very  small  force  of  Confeder¬ 
ates.  General  Banks  was  in  control  of  the  northern  end 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  with  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  General  Fremont,  with  fifteen  thousand  men, 
in  West  Virginia,  had  already  moved  his  advance  guard 
under  Milroy  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  Valley. 

Maurice  says  Lee  then  determined  upon  this  strategy : 
To  play  upon  the  fears  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  safety  of  Washington  so  as  to  keep  McDowell  from 
Richmond,  and  by  the  skillful  use  of  his  interior  lines,  at 
the  propitious  moment,  to  concentrate  his  forces  against 
McClellan  and  destroy  him.  Lee  saw  that  the  way  to 
arouse  anxiety  for  Washington  was  to  frighten  Banks, 
who  from  his  position  in  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley 
guarded  the  fords  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland. 
This  plan  required  time  for  manmuvre,  hence  McClellan’s 
movement  on  Richmond  must  be  delayed  by  every  possi¬ 
ble  expedient.  As  it  proved,  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
delaying  McClellan  was  the  first  type  of  ironclad  ever 
used  in  war,  and  the  Merrimac  played  well  her  part. 
McClellan  had  planned  to  advance  up  the  Peninsula  with 
Federal  warships  in  the  York  and  the  James  rivers  pro¬ 
tecting  both  his  flanks,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Fortress 
Monroe  the  James  river  was  already  commanded  by  this 
new  type  of  armored  vessel  against  which  the  wooden 
ships  of  the  Federal  Navy  were  powerless,  and  as  long 
as  the  Merrimac  remained  afloat  the  James  was  closed 
to  him.  The  life  of  the  Merrimac  depended  upon  the 
Confederates  holding  Norfolk,  the  only  naval  base  from 
which  she  could  operate,  and  the  safety  of  Norfolk  in 
turn  depended  upon  the  protecting  lines  of  Yorktown. 
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Therefore  the  best  way  to  gain  time  would  be  to  delay 
McClellan  before  Yorktown.  Hence  Lee  urged  that 
Johnston  should  be  sent  to  the  Peninsula  to  reinforce 
Magruder.  After  a  conference  with  his  generals  to  de¬ 
cide  between  the  conflicting  plans  of  Johnston  and  Lee, 
Davis  supported  Lee.  Just  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
conference  at  Richmond  Lee  wrote  to  Jackson: 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  oc¬ 
cupy  Fredericksburg  and  use  it  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  Richmond.  Our  present  force  there  is  very  small 
and  cannot  be  reinforced  except  by  weakening  other 
corps  .  If  you  can  use  General  Ewell’s  division  in  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Banks  and  to  drive  him  back,  it  will  prove  a  great 
relief  to  the  pressure  on  Fredericksburg.” 

Toward  the  end  of  April  new  Confederate  forces 
were  arriving  in  Virginia  but  Lee  had  the  courage  and 
vision  to  place  them  with  Jackson  and  Edward  Johnson 
in  the  Valley  and  with  Anderson  at  Fredericksburg, 
rather  than  to  add  them  to  the  troops  engaged  in  the 
immediate  defense  of  Richmond.  Yet  McClellan’s  press¬ 
ure  against  the  Yorktown  lines  was  too  great  to  allow 
Lee  to  weaken  Johnston,  and  in  reply  to  Jackson’s  re¬ 
quest  for  five  thousand  additional  men  he  wrote: 

“From  the  reports  that  reach  me  that  are  entitled  to 
credit,  the  force  of  the  enemy  opposite  Fredericksburg  is 
represented  as  too  large  to  admit  of  any  diminution 
whatever  of  our  army  in  that  vicinity  at  present,  as  it 
might  not  only  invite  an  attack  on  Richmond,  but 
jeopard  the  safety  of  the  army  in  the  Peninsula.  I  re¬ 
gret  therefore  that  your  request  to  have  five  thousand 
men  sent  from  that  army  to  reinforce  you  cannot  be 
complied  with.  Cannot  you  draw  enough  from  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Edward  Johnson  to  warrant  you  in  at¬ 
tacking  Banks?  The  last  return  received  from  that 
army  (Johnson’s)  shows  a  present  force  of  upwards  of 
thirty-five  hundred,  which  it  is  hoped  has  been  since  in¬ 
creased  by  recruits  and  returned  furloughs.  As  he  does 
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not  appear  to  be  pressed,  it  is  suggested  that  a  portion 
of  his  force  might  be  removed  temporarily  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  position  and  made  available  for  the  movement  in 
question.  A  decisive  and  successful  blow  at  Banks’  col¬ 
umn  would  be  fraught  with  the  happiest  results,  and  I 
deeply  regret  my  inability  to  send  you  the  reinforcements 
you  ask.  If,  however,  you  think  the  combined  forces  of 
Generals  Ewell  and  Johnson,  with  your  own,  inadequate 
for  the  move,  General  Ewell  might,  with  the  assistance 
of  General  Anderson’s  army  near  Fredericksburg,  strike 
at  McDowell’s  army  between  that  city  and  Aquia  with 
much  promise  of  success  provided  you  feel  sufficiently 
strong  to  hold  Banks  in  check.” 

I  have  quoted  this  letter  in  full  because  Maurice  be¬ 
lieves  that  here  we  find  the  inspiration  and  definite  out¬ 
line  of  Jackson’s  Valley  campaign,  its  prime  object  being 
to  keep  McDowell  from  Richmond.  The  defeat  of  Banks 
was  suggested  as  the  best  means  to  the  end  in  view,  and 
the  junction  of  Jackson  with  Edward  Johnson  was  indi¬ 
cated  as  the  best  preliminary  to  the  defeat  of  Banks. 
However,  if  local  conditions  or  the  strength  and  move¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy  should  make  the  plan  inapplicable 
then  there  was  pointed  out  the  alternative  of  an  attack 
by  Anderson  and  Ewell  against  McDowell’s  communica¬ 
tions  with  Aquia  Creek.  But  all  the  details  of  the  action 
were  properly  left  to  Jackson. 

Johnston,  being  pressed,  began  to  fall  back,  slowly, 
upon  Richmond,  checking  McClellan  for  a  time  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg.  On  May  10th,  Norfolk  fell  and  the  homeless 
Merrimac  was  destroyed  by  the  Confederates.  As  John¬ 
ston  had  predicted,  his  stay  in  the  Peninsula  had  sent 
numbers  of  his  men  to  the  hospital,  and  the  retreat  had 
lost  him  more  as  stragglers,  but  the  result  proved  to  be 
worth  many  times  the  price  paid.  For  Lee  had  gained 
the  time  he  wanted  and  before  Johnston  had  occupied 
the  defenses  of  Richmond,  Jackson  had  begun  to  move. 
He  united  with  Edward  Johnson  on  May  5th,  and  defeat- 
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ed  Milroy  on  the  8th,  which  stopped  Fremont’s  movement 
into  the  Valley  from  West  Virginia.  Jackson  was  then 
free  to  attend  to  Banks,  and  Lee  proposed  to  him  his 
next  step,  as  follows : 

“The  troops  sent  to  Gordonsville  were  ordered  to  re¬ 
port  to  General  Ewell  and  can  be  employed  in  making 
the  movement  on  Banks.  But  you  will  not  in  any  demon¬ 
stration  you  may  make  in  that  direction  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  become  necessary  for  you  to  come  to  the 
support  of  General  Johnston,  and  hold  yourself  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  do  so  if  required . Whatever  movement  you 

make  against  Banks,  do  it  speedily,  and  if  successful 
drive  him  back  toward  the  Potomac,  and  create  the  im¬ 
pression  as  far  as  possible  that  you  design  threatening 
that  line.” 

Maurice  says  that  this  letter  of  Lee’s  was  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  was  written  a  remarkable  docu¬ 
ment.  At  that  time  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  had 
sunk  even  lower  than  they  had  been  in  the  middle  of 
March.  McClellan’s  army  was  in  sight  of  Richmond. 
New  Orleans  had  fallen  before  Farragut,  while  Grant 
was  established  in  Tennessee.  The  archives  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  had  been  packed  and  arrangements  made  for 
the  removal  of  the  President’s  family.  Joseph  E.  John¬ 
ston,  who  Maurice  describes  as  a  good,  ordinary  general, 
again  saw  no  alternative  to  assembling  the  whole  of  the 
available  forces  around  Richmond  and  there  hazarding  all 
upon  the  issue  of  a  battle  with  McClellan.  Johnston  was, 
in  Maurice’s  opinion,  a  fine  soldier,  whose  men  were 
devoted  to  him,  and  as  a  commander  on  the  battlefield 
he  was  possibly  Lee’s  equal,  but  he  lacked  the  wider  vis¬ 
ion,  the  power  to  look  calmly  beyond  the  danger  and 
perils  of  his  immediate  front  to  the  situation  in  the 
whole  theater  of  war.  The  power,  in  short,  “which  takes 
Lee  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  good  ordinary  and  places  him 
in  the  select  band  of  the  supreme  generals.” 

But  if  on  May  21st,  Davis  was  anxious  for  the  safety 
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of  Richmond,  on  the  24th  Jackson’s  march  down  the 
Valley  had  caused  Lincoln  to  stop  McDowell’s  movement 
upon  Richmond  and  employ  the  greater  part  of  his  force 
in  the  effort  to  capture  Jackson  and  Ewell.  On  the  25th, 
Jackson  defeated  Banks  at  Winchester,  and  that  evening 
the  authorities  in  Washington  were  anticipating  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  Federal  Capital.  Stanton  telegraphed  to 
the  governors  of  the  Federal  states: 

“Send  forward  all  the  troops  you  can  immediately. 
Banks  completely  routed.  Intelligence  from  various 
quarters  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  enemy,  in  great  force, 
are  advancing  on  Washington.  You  will  please  organize 
and  forward  immediately  all  volunteer  and  militia  force 
of  your  State.” 

Maurice  truly  says  that  rarely,  in  the  history  of 
war,  can  there  be  found  so  dramatic  a  change  of  fortune. 

And  thus,  on  May  31st,  the  long-expected  battle  was 
fought  outside  Richmond  under  very  different  circum¬ 
stances  from  those  which  a  short  time  previously  had 
seemed  probable.  McClellan,  constantly  expecting  Mc¬ 
Dowell  to  come  south  from  Fredericksburg,  had  thrown 
his  right  over  the  Chickahominy  so  that  he  might  join 
hands  with  him  as  he  approached  Richmond.  Now  that 
McDowell  was  not  coming  McClellan  found  that  this 
manoeuvre  had  placed  him  in  a  delicate  position,  his 
army  divided  by  a  broad  marshy  valley  subject  to  sudden 
floods.  It  was  then  that  Johnston  attacked  McClellan  in 
the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.  Maurice  says  this  battle  was 
well  planned  but  Johnston’s  direction  of  it  was  faulty, 
and  though  it  kept  the  Federal  Army  quiet  for  a  month 
it  did  not  cause  McClellan  to  abandon  the  attack  on  Rich¬ 
mond.  In  this  battle  Johnston  was  wounded  and  Davis 
then  conferred  the  active  command  of  the  Confederate 
armies  in  Eastern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  upon 
Lee. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Lee  and  Jack- 
son  leading  up  to  the  Seven  Days  fighting  around  Rich- 
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mond  is  then  given  and  Maurice  shows  clearly  that  by 
Lee’s  masterful  strategy,  aided  by  his  wonderful  lieuten¬ 
ant,  Jackson,  he  contrived  to  convey  the  impression  that 
Jackson  was  about  to  attack  Washington,  when  he  and 
Jackson  were  combining  their  forces  to  meet  McClellan 
on  a  field  of  Lee’s  choosing  with  superior  numbers  at  the 
point  of  attack. 

“With  a  not  inconsiderable  inferiority  of  numbers 
around  Richmond,  and  with  a  very  marked  inferiority  in 
the  Virginia  theater  of  War,  he  was  about  to  attack  with 
a  superiority  of  nearly  two  to  one.  Strategy  could  do 
no  more.  It  remained  to  gain  the  fruits  of  brilliant  ma¬ 
noeuvre  in  battle.’’ 

As  every  one  knows,  the  fruits  were  not  fully  gar¬ 
nered,  and  for  that  Lee  is  not  absolved  of  all  blame. 
Maurice  says  his  orders  were  inadequate  and  too  vague, 
his  staff  was  not  yet  equal  to  the  task;  and  Jackson,  for 
the  first  time  commanding  so  large  body  of  men,  did  not 
have  them  at  the  point  of  attack  on  time. 

“But  if  opportunities  had  been  missed  and  McClel¬ 
lan’s  army  was  still  intact,  Richmond  had  been  saved. 
May  had  opened  in  gloom  for  the  Confederacy ;  with  the 
beginning  of  July  the  sun  of  victory  rose  bright  and 
cheering.  Hopes  in  the  South  soared  high,  and  these 
hopes  were  fixed  on  two  men,  Lee  and  Jackson.” 

Maurice  explains  that  he  goes  into  the  details  of  these 
manoeuvres  from  Lee’s  point  of  view  because,  in  England 
at  any  rate,  Henderson’s  brilliant  life  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  has  caused  Lee’s  part  in  them  to  become  somewhat 
obscured,  although  that  clearly  was  not  the  impression 
Henderson  intended  to  produce,  for  he,  like  Jackson  him- 
self,  recognized  the  master  mind;  but  Henderson  has 
brought  Jackson  so  skillfully  into  the  lime-light,  present¬ 
ing  him  in  so  attractive  a  guise,  that  to  many  of  his  read¬ 
ers  Jackson  became  pre-eminently  the  hero  of  the  Civil 
War.  And  while  Maurice  fully  appreciates  Jackson’s 
conduct  of  the  Valley  campaign,  and  says  that  “without 
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his  tactical  skill,  fierce  energy  and  instant  comprehension 
of  what  was  in  Lee’s  mind,  Richmond  could  not  have  been 
saved  in  1862,”  yet  he  points  out  that  except  in  the  re¬ 
treat  down  the  Valley  and  in  the  battles  of  Cross  Keys 
and  Port  Republic,  the  inspiration  had  in  every  case 
come  from  Lee.  “For  the  initiation  of  the  enterprises 
which  had  kept  McDowel'  from  Richmond,  and  brought 
Jackson  to  fight  McClellan,  Lee  was  responsible,  and  his 
daring  yet  measured  planning  in  adversity  displays  a 
degree  of  enterprise  and  of  strategical  ability  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.” 

Maurice  takes  up  and  refutes  the  assertion  made  by 
many  historians  that  Lee  was  helped  to  some  of  his  more 
striking  achievements  by  good  luck  rather  than  by  good 
judgment,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  war  which  began 
after  McClellan’s  defeat  in  the  Seven  Days  fighting 
around  Richmond.  He  proves  that  the  risks  were  taken 
deliberately  and  after  careful  calculation,  and  that  Lee 
had  to  meet  his  full  share  of  the  accidents  and  mis¬ 
chances  which  are  inevitable  in  war.  Lee,  he  says,  was 
the  master,  and  not  the  servant  of  fortune. 

After  Pope  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  arm¬ 
ies  defending  Washington,  and  Jackson,  once  more  in 
the  perfect  execution  of  Lee’s  strategy,  had  compelled 
McClellan’s  withdrawal  from  the  Peninsula,  Lee  instant¬ 
ly  determined  to  overwhelm  Pope  before  McClellan  could 
disembark  and  reinforce  him,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
done  so  but  for  the  unlucky  loss  of  Stuart’s  despatch  box 
which  warned  Pope  in  time  to  enable  him  to  withdraw 
behind  the  Rappahannock.  Lee  was  again  thwarted  by 
fortune  from  attacking  Pope’s  flank,  heavy  rains  having 
prevented  Jackson’s  crossing  the  river,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  very  difficult  position. 

Stuart  managed  to  get  over  the  river  and  in  a  raid 
captured  some  of  Pope’s  papers  which  disclosed  the  fact 
that  part  of  McClellan’s  army  had  reached  Aquia  Creek 
and  within  a  few  days  Pope’s  strength  on  the  Rappa- 
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hannock  would  be  formidable.  Lee  at  once  ordered  up 
the  remaining  troops  from  Richmond.  If  Pope  was  to  be 
defeated  there  was  little  time  to  spare.  To  await  attack 
would  be  useless,  as  Pope  would  naturally  hold  his  hand 
until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  it  would  be 
equally  useless  to  force  him  back  upon  his  reinforce¬ 
ments  by  direct  attack.  The  situation  thus  called  for 
such  a  bold  and  original  enterprise  as  would  confuse 
Pope,  and  create  the  opportunity  for  fighting  him  where 
he  would  be  at  a  disadvantage.  Lee’s  strategy  in  this 
emergency  has  caused  many  of  his  critics  to  denounce 
it  and  to  assert  that  only  by  the  rarest  of  good  fortune 
was  it  able  to  succeed.  As  is  well  known,  he  decided  to 
divide  his  army  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy  and  to  send  nearly  one-half  of  it  under  Jackson 
along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  come  down 
by  a  circuitous  route  upon  Pope’s  communications  with 
Washington.  This  manoeuvre  has  been  described  as 
“contrary  to  every  rule  of  war,”  and  to  the  recognized 
principles  of  strategy.  Ropes  (as  quoted  by  Maurice) 
says  of  it: 

“The  disparity  between  this  force  (Pope’s  70,000) 
and  that  of  Jackson  (24,000)  is  so  enormous,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  amazed  at  the  audacity  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  general  in  thus  risking  an  encounter  in  which 
the  very  existence  of  Jackson’s  command  would  be  im¬ 
periled,  and  to  ask  what  was  the  object  which  General 
Lee  considered  as  warranting  such  an  extremely  danger¬ 
ous  manoeuvre.  The  answer  is  not  an  easy  one.” 

But  Maurice  replies:  “There  are  no  rules  of  war; 
there  are  certain  general  principles  of  strategy.  One  of 
these  principles  is  that  measures  which  may  justifiably 
be  taken  against  one  General  would  be  wholly  unjustifi¬ 
able  against  another,  and  that  a  task  which  may  be  safely 
entrusted  to  a  man  of  proved  capacity  should  in  no  case 
be  given  to  one  untried.  Lee  knew  Pope  and  he  knew 
Jackson.” 
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He  goes  on  to  show  that  Pope  had  openly  declared 
that  he  would  defend  Washington  by  taking  up  flank 
positions  against  any  force  which  should  attempt  to  ad¬ 
vance  against  it.  And  there  were  solid  grounds  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  would  not  be  prompt  in  attempting  to 
overwhelm  either  of  the  divided  parts  of  the  Confederate 
army.  Lee  knew,  too,  that  the  relations  between  the  Fed¬ 
eral  commanders  were  not  harmonious  at  this  time,  while 
the  Confederate  generals  had  learned  from  their  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  fighting  of  the  Seven  Days  to  work  together 
as  a  team  under  a  chief  whom  they  trusted;  and  Jackson 
had  shown  that  his  qualities  were  at  their  highest  when 
he  was  entrusted  with  an  independent  and  dangerous 
enterprise.  Maurice  further  points  out  that  in  addition 
to  these  considerations,  the  nature  of  the  country  greatly 
reduced  the  risks  which  Lee  was  taking.  As  the  divided 
parts  of  his  army  advanced,  skirting  the  Blue  Ridge, 
there  were  gaps  leading  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  at 
their  backs.  If  either  part  was  endangered  both  could 
slip  through  the  gaps  and  unite  in  the  Valley.  In  such 
an  eventuality  Pope  would  escape,  it  is  true,  but  Lee’s 
army  would  have  been  unscathed.  In  his  march  around 
Pope’s  flank  Jackson  reached  Salem  at  the  foot  of  Thor¬ 
oughfare  Gap  on  August  25th.  On  the  next  day  he  had 
come  down  behind  the  Federal  army  and  captured  its 
advanced  base  at  Manassas.  When  Pope  learned  that 
Jackson  was  at  Manassas  he  ordered  a  concentration  on 
that  point  “to  bag  Jackson  and  his  whole  crowd.”  But 
Jackson  had  been  directed  by  Lee  to  retire  northward, 
drawing  Pope  after  him  away  from  the  reinforcements 
which  McClellan  was  disembarking  on  the  Potomac.  So 
Jackson  slipped  off  in  the  night,  and  the  next  day  he  had 
concealed  his  troops  near  the  old  battlefield  of  Bull  Run 
with  a  line  of  retreat  behind  him  through  Aldie  Gap  into 
the  Valley.  Lee,  with  Longstreet,  followed  the  route 
Jackson  had  taken,  and  on  the  night  of  August  28th, 
Longstreet  was  in  Thoroughfare  Gap,  while  the  distance 
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between  the  extreme  wings  of  the  two  Confederate  forces 
was  already  less  than  that  between  Pope’s  scattered  men. 
In  Pope’s  confusion,  on  finding  that  Jackson  had  retired 
from  Manassas,  he  did  much  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  and  discomfort  of 
his  men,  who  were  feeling  the  want  of  the  supplies  which 
Jackson  had  destroyed.  Jackson,  on  the  28th,  had  cap¬ 
tured  some  papers  from  a  Federal  train,  which  disclosed 
Pope’s  orders  for  concentration  on  Manassas.  The  chief 
object  of  Lee’s  manoeuvre  was  to  force  Pope  back  before 
he  could  be  reinforced  by  McClellan,  and  to  bring  him 
to  battle  in  circumstances  less  favorable  than  were  af¬ 
forded  by  his  strong  position  on  the  Rappahannock.  If 
Pope  got  away  eastwards  his  junction  with  McClellan 
could  not  be  prevented.  Jackson  therefore  decided  to 
attack  at  once  any  Federal  troops  within  his  reach.  He 
fell  upon  a  division  of  McDowell’s  corps  which  was 
marching  down  the  Centerville  road  across  his  front. 
The  Federals,  fighting  with  skill  and  courage,  held  their 
ground  till  far  into  the  night  and  then  fell  back  on  Man¬ 
assas.  This  action  disclosed  to  Pope  where  Jackson  was, 
and  still  with  the  one  idea  in  his  mind  of  crushing  the 
hero  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  he  turned  his  whole  army 
against  him  without  making  sufficient  effort  to  hold  off 
Lee  and  Longstreet.  Lee  now  turned  the  one  division 
left  to  oppose  him  at  Thoroughfare  Gap  by  sending  a  de¬ 
tachment  round  its  flank  through  Hopewell  Gap,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  Longstreet  had  joined  hands 
with  Jackson. 

Thus  the  perilous  manoeuvre  had  been  accomplished, 
and  an  opportunity  most  favorable  to  the  Confederates 
had  been  created.  Pope  was  bringing  his  corps  up  piece¬ 
meal  to  attack  Jackson  while  Longstreet,  standing  well 
beyond  his  left,  was  perfectly  placed  to  strike  the  deadly 
blow. 
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That  Longstreet  would  not  strike  does  not  tarnish 
the  brilliance  of  Lee’s  strategy,  although  it  does  illustrate 
his  one  weakness  as  a  commander. 

“Three  times,”  says  Maurice,  “did  Lee  urge  Long- 
street  forward,  three  times  did  Longstreet  find  reason, 
which  seemed  to  him  good,  for  not  attacking.  Longstreet 
was  an  obstinate  man.  .  .  He  believed  the  recipe  for 
victory  to  be  to  manoeuvre  an  army  into  a  position  such 
that  the  enemy  would  be  compelled  to  attack  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  there  await  the  blow.  That  belief  of  Long¬ 
street  and  consequent  unwillingness  to  attack  was  later 
to  be  disastrous  to  the  Confederate  cause,  and  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  it  saved  Pope’s  army  from  annihila¬ 
tion  on  August  29th.  Longstreet  had  in  front  of  him 
Porter  with  very  inferior  numbers,  and  was  so  placed 
that  he  could  have  speedily  enveloped  Porter’s  flank.  A 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  Longstreet’s  inaction  must 
be  Lee’s.  One  of  the  few  defects  of  his  generalship  was 
a  curious  reluctance  in  battle  to  back  his  own  judgment 
against  that  of  his  chief  subordinates  and  to  enforce  his 
will  upon  them.  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  commander  to 
draw  the  line  correctly  between  undue  interference  and 
excessive  liberty.  ...  He  suffered,  as  the  French  say, 
from  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  for  it  is  probable  that, 
if  his  character  had  allowed  him  to  be  more  assertive,  he 
would  not  have  inspired  in  those  he  led  the  devotion 
which  made  them  endure  as  men  have  rarely  endured.” 

When  Longstreet  failed  to  move,  Lee  had  to  change 
his  plan.  He  was  quite  aware  that  Pope  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  respite  Longstreet  had  allowed  him  to 
bring  on  his  troops  in  due  order  to  the  battlefield.  The 
reinforcements  which  Lee  had  ordered  from  Richmond, 
some  20,000  men,  were  now  approaching.  He  therefore 
decided  to  let  Pope  attack,  placing  Longstreet  in  position 
on  the  Federal  left  where  he  could  watch  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  strike  back.  Pope,  who  apparently  had  never 
throughout  the  entire  battle  grasped  the  true  situation. 
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and  who  was  deceived  by  readjustments  which  Lee  made 
in  the  line  of  battle  into  thinking  that  the  Confederates 
were  retreating,  ordered  an  attack  upon  Jackson  .  Jack- 
son  stood  firm  and  the  Federals  suffered  severely  from 
an  enfilading  fire  from  Longstreet’s  guns.  Pope  then 
made  the  crowning  mistake  of  withdrawing  troops  oppo¬ 
site  Longstreet  to  support  the  attack  on  Jackson.  The 
opportunity  for  the  counter-attack  had  come  and  Lee 
ordered  a  general  advance,  but  Longstreet,  who  was  now 
fighting  a  battle  after  his  own  heart,  was  already  ad¬ 
vancing.  The  Federal  left  was  driven  in,  and  the  re¬ 
serves  behind  Pope’s  center  and  right  were  ordered  to 
meet  Longstreet.  But  Jackson’s  attack,  now  crashing 
forward  against  troops  who  had  already  suffered  a  re¬ 
pulse,  made  the  Confederate  victory  complete.  Thus 
again  was  Lee,  by  skillful  manoeuvre,  enabled  to  van¬ 
quish  a  vastly  superior  force.  And  in  nine  weeks  he 
had  transferred  the  front  of  battle  from  Richmond  to 
Washington. 

And  so  the  story  runs  throughout  the  war.  Maurice 
shows  that  so  long  as  his  force  constituted  a  fair  percent¬ 
age,  even,  of  the  numbers  sent  against  him,  he  skillfully 
outgeneraled  his  opponents,  to  the  end.  It  was  only  when 
his  army  had  been  worn  away  to  an  undernourished  and 
ill-equipped  remnant,  that  he  could  be  conquered. 

Mistakes  he  made,  of  course,  but  how  remarkably 
few. 

“Stuart  should  not  have  been  sent  off  on  a  wild  goose 
chase  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  the  Seven 
Days;  the  attack  on  Malvern  Hill  should  not  have  been 
made  as  it  was  made ;  the  Antietam  was,  I  believe,  an  un¬ 
necessary  battle ;  the  orders  to  Stuart  before  the  advance 
to  Gettysburg  were  loosely  framed  with  dire  conse¬ 
quences;  on  two  critical  occasions  Lee  failed  to  control 
and  direct  Longstreet  as  a  commander  should  control  and 
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direct  a  subordinate.  Of  how  many  generals  who  have 
commanded  for  three  years  in  the  field  is  it  possible  to 
sum  up  the  mistakes  committed  in  so  few  words?” 

In  his  last  chapter  the  author  discusses  Lee’s  relative 
rank  among  the  supreme  generals.  In  conclusion,  he 
says: 

“For  these  reasons  then  I  place  Lee  as  a  general 
above  Wellington.  ‘Read  and  reread,’  said  Napoleon,  ‘the 
eighty-eight  campaigns  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar, 
Gustavus,  Turenne,  Eugene,  and  Frederick.  Take  them 
as  your  models,  for  it  is  the  only  means  of  becoming  a 
great  leader,  and  of  mastering  the  secrets  of  the  art  of 
war.’  To  that  select  band  of  great  commanders  the  name 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  must  be  added.  His  exact  precedence 
amongst  them  I  will  not  attempt  to  determine,  but  that 
they  have  received  him  as  a  soldier  worthy  of  their  fel¬ 
lowship,  I  do  not  doubt.” 

Whether  or  not  the  book  will  take  its  place  with  the 
classics  of  military  literature,  1  am  not  competent  to  say. 
But  however  that  may  be,  the  standing  of  the  author,  his 
evident  fairness,  his  logical  analysis,  must  insure  the 
work  a  high  place  among  the  histories  of  the  world’s 
great  strategists. 
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Some  Letters  of  Joseph  Habersham 
Edited  by  Ulrich  B.  Phillips. 

University  of  Michigan. 

The  manuscripts  from  which  the  following  letters 
are  printed  were  given  in  1925  by  Mr.  George  Noble 
Jones,  a  great-grandson  of  the  writer  of  them,  to  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society.  A  few  omissions  have  been 
made,  either  because  a  manuscript  was  too  fragmentary 
to  be  intelligible  or  because  the  substance  lacked  histor¬ 
ical  interest.  Though  these  papers  tell  not  much  of  Hab¬ 
ersham's  own  distinguished  career,^  they  give  illumina¬ 
tion  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  to  his  personal 
interests  and  attitudes  as  a  soldier,  a  legislator,  a  rice 
planter,  and  a  husband  and  father.  His  urgent  request 
for  soap  while  in  the  midst  of  a  military  campaign  is  a 
particularly  vivid  touch! 

From  another  source  I  have  drawn  an  item  which  il¬ 
lustrates  the  fact  that  a  military  officer  in  the  War  of 
American  Independence  was  not  wholly  divorced  from 
his  private  affairs.  Upon  the  British  capture  of  Savan¬ 
nah  at  the  close  of  1778,  Habersham  took  his  family  and 
slaves  from  that  vicinity,  and  eventually  conducted  them 
as  far  as  the  northern  border  of  North  Carolina.  There 
he  was  encountered  by  the  Moravian  bishop,  John  Fred¬ 
erick  Reichel,  whose  interest  had  previously  been  en¬ 
gaged  by  Habersham’s  promotion  in  1774  of  a  Moravian 
mission  on  his  plantation,  for  the  Christianization  of  the 
negroes.  “Brother  Wagner,”  mentioned  below,  had  been 
in  charge  of  this  mission.  Bishop  Reichel  wrote  in  his 
diary,  June  13,  1780,  just  after  crossing  the  Virginia 
boundary : 


1  The  life  of  Joseph  Habersham  is  sketched  and  a  portrait  printed  in 
Appleton’a  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  III,  21.  The  Savannah  unit  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  is  appropriately  named  the  Joseph 
Habersham  Chapter  in  his  honor. 
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“Here  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Habersham,  who  had 
Br.  Wagner  on  his  estate  in  Georgia,  showing  him  much 
kindness  during  his  illness ;  he  had  his  lady  and  children 
with  him  and  they  were  fleeing  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  British.  He  conversed  pleasantly  with  the  Brn. 
Reichel  and  Neilsen,  and  rejoiced  to  hear  from  the  latter 
that  he  had  seen  Br.  Wagner  in  England  and  that  he 
was  doing  well.  Farther  on  we  met  his  loaded  wagons 
and  150  negroes.”* 

In  so  far  as  the  addresses  of  these  letters  are  avail¬ 
able,  those  written  by  Joseph  Habersham  to  his  brother, 
except  for  the  first  of  them,  were  addressed  to  him  at 
Savannah;  and  those  to  his  wife  (always  “Mrs.  Isabella 
Habersham”)  were  addressed  to  her,  except  for  the  first, 
either  at  Savannah,  at  Bethesda,  or  at  “Beverly,  near 
Savannah.” 

(It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  first  few  letters  here  printed, 
nearly  every  noun  is  capitalized;  but  Habersham  soon  fell  in  with 
the  current  reform  in  these  premises,  and  after  about  1778  econo¬ 
mized  his  capitals.  Throughout  his  life  Habersham  used  elevated 
letters  in  his  abbreviations.  The  printer,  however,  has  not  been 
able  to  reproduce  this  feature  of  the  documents.) 

Joseph  Habersham  to  John  Habersham. 

New  York,  the  13th  Octr.,  1775. 

Dear  Brother 

I  have  waited  till  now  in  Expectation  of  having  the 
Pleasure  of  your  Company  thro’  the  Jer[seys],  and  am 
sorry  for  my  disappointment.  What  on  Earth  has  de¬ 
tained  you  so  long?  [I]  hope  you  have  met  with  no  Acci- 
cident.  [I]  n  case  you  do  not  go  to  Philadelphia  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  your  Arrival  in  New  York,  write  to  me  in 
Care  of  Mr.  Bulloch  at  Mrs.  Yards  in  Second  Street. 

I  have  paid  your  Taylor’s  Bill.  Your  Accot.  with 
Grovemend  [?],  your  Washerwoman,  and  the  Lodgings 
and  Barber  and,  I  believe,  the  Shoemaker.  I  have  made 

2  N.  D.  Merenms,  ed.,  TraveU  tn  the  American  Coloniea  (New  York, 
1916),  p.  598.  Upon  his  northward  return  in  the  foUowinK  October.  Bishop 
Reichel  wrote  (ibicL.  p.  604)  :  “We  soon  crossed  Smith’s  River,  again  meeting 
many  families,  and  seeing  many  of  Mr.  Habersham’s  camping  places.”  This 
doubtless  alludes  to  semi-permanent  camps  used  by  the  Habersham  negroes. 
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all  the  Enquiry  possible,  if  any  other  matter  remains  un¬ 
settled.  Jenny  has  the  Key  of  your  Trunk,  and  in  Case 
she  should  be  gone  in  the  Sloop  that  I  have  hired,  she 
[wi]ll  leave  it  with  Miss  Jauncey.  And  have  left  5  half 
Johannes’s  with  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Crooks  Brother  in  Law, 
which  you  will  call  for. 

I  am  in  a  great  hurry. 

Your  Affecte.  Brother, 

JOSEPH  HABERSHAM. 

P.  S.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denys  will  take  it  very  unkind 
if  you  do  not  call  at  the  Narrows  and  take  your  leave  of 
them — pray  do,  as  they  have  been  very  kind  to  me. 

[Addressed  to]  Mr.  John  Habersham, 

New  York. 

Joseph  Habersham  to  His  Wife,  March  5  [?],  1778. 
My  dear  Bella, 

Colonel  Harris  going  to  town  affords  me  an  opportun¬ 
ity  of  enquiring  after  your  Health  and  that  of  our  dear 
little  Girl.  I  hope  you  wont  neglect  writing  by  your 
Brother.  I  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in 
a  few  days.  Pray  send  me  two  or  three  Linen  Waist¬ 
coats  by  him. 

A  number  of  Indians  that  our  Merciless  Enemies  in¬ 
tended  to  let  loose  among  us,  and  who  were  on  their  way 
to  join  them,  have  been  defeated  by  Colonel  Hammond. 
The  whole  party  have  returned  to  the  Nation.  There 
was  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  that  Major  Pickens 
wou’d  come  up  wth  a  party  who  were  on  their  Return 
before  Hammond’s  Affair,  and  that  they  will  also  be  de¬ 
feated.  This  is  a  very  providential  Circumstance,  more 
especially  as  the  Indians  were  given  to  understand  by 
the  Enemy  that  they  wou’d  meet  with  no  Opposition  in 
joining  them.  They  say  they  have  been  deceived,  and 
are  returning  in  great  wrath.  I  hope  it  will  have  a  good 
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Effect  on  those  who  remain  at  Home.  This  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  as  Wmson^  sent  a  particular  Account  of  the 
action  to  General  Lincoln.  There  were  eight  Scalps  taken, 
three  prisoners,  besides  a  number  of  wounded  who  must 
have  got  off. 

Another  Action  between  a  party  of  Wmson’s  men  and 
the  Enemy  happened  near  McBean,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated.  The  notorious  Hal  Sharp  and  a  Major 
Spriggins  killed — so  much  on  the  Head  of  News. 

General  Lincoln  has  proposed  at  my  Request  to  ex¬ 
change  Major  Fleming  for  my  Brother,  which  he  thinks 
will  take  place.  No  answer  has  yet  been  received. 

I  believe  we  shall  return  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
as  we  shall  be  obliged  to  be  at  the  Convention  of  the 
Georgians  which  is  to  meet  the  19th  of  this  month  with¬ 
in  a  few  miles  of  General  Lincoln’s  Head  Quarters,  so 
that  our  intended  juant  [i.  e.  jaunt]  up  the  Country  is 
at  present  given  over.  Our  Horses  have  been  missing 
since  Yesterday. 

Give  my  Love  to  Mrs.  Habersham,  etc..  Compliments 
to  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Le  Conte,  Miss  Harris,  etc. 

I  am,  my  dr  Bella, 

Your  affectionate 

JOS.  HABERSHAM. 

No  Wafers. 

Mr.  Smith’s,  Black  S[wamp?,  5  Feb?  Ms.  torn]* 

[Addressed  to]  Mrs.  Isabel  Fla  Habersham,  Ashley 
River.  [S.  C.] 

Joseph  Habersham  to  His  Wife,  June  17,  1778. 

My  dear  Bella, 

I  wrote  you  a  few  lines  from  Reads  Bluff  on  the  Alta- 
maha  acquainting  you  with  my  Arrival  there,  which  I 


1  Williunson. 

2  The  date  “6th  Her.  [or  5th  MayT].  1778”  te  endorsed  on  the  hack  of 
this  letter  in  a  different  hand;  hut  the  date  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  partly  tom 
off,  seems  to  he  “6  Feh.” 
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requested  a  Man  who  was  going  to  Mrs.  Gibbons  to  de¬ 
liver  to  her  and  desire  her  to  forward  to  you  by  the  first 
Opportunity.  We  are  now,  a  part  of  us,  on  the  South  Side 
of  the  Saltilla,  within  15  Miles  of  Fort  Tonyn,  which 
place  it  is  thought  will  be  abandon’d  on  our  approach,  as 
they  appear  to  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  our  Situa¬ 
tion  or  even  being  in  their  Neighbourhood.  Genl.  Howe 
with  the  Carolina  Brigade  will  be  here  this  Eveng.  and 
the  Governor  with  the  Militia  w[as]  on  Tuesday  last  at 
Reads  Bluff,  so  that  I  hope  we  shall  very  shortly  be  able 
to  give  a  good  Account  of  Col.  Brown  and  his  Scouts 
unless  he  shoud  prudently  make  his  Escape  to  his  good 
Friends  the  red  Coats,  who  I  fancy  will  hardly  risk  a 
Battle  on  this  side  of  St.  Johns. 

A  party  of  our  People  went  out  Yesterday  and  came 
up  with  a  party  of  the  Floridians.  We  took  eight  good 
Horses  and  five  Saddles  and  Bridles,  besides  their  Blan¬ 
kets  and  one  of  themselves.  The  others  made  their 
Escape,  as  they  were  on  this  side  of  a  deep  Swamp  and 
discovered  us  before  we  saw  them.  The  Prisoner  says 
Brown  has  only  300  men  and  three  Months  Provisions, 
and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  our  being  here.  As  to  his 
Provisions  and  Men,  I  am  confident  they  are  exaggerat¬ 
ed,  as  it’s  well  known,  the  People  of  Florida  before  the 
Scovilites  join’d  them  were  much  put  to  it  for  want  of 
Provisions,  and  all  Accounts  say  that  the  Scovilites  are 
on  Trout  Creek  near  St.  Johns  River,  and  Brown’s  Party 
never  exceeded  Two  Hundred  at  most.  We  are,  consider¬ 
ing  all  things,  pretty  healthy,  and  I  am  in  want  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  Soap.  If  you  cou’d  hear  of  an  Opportunity  to 
the  Army  pray  send  me  two  or  three  Pounds,  and  if  you 
can  send  any  thing  else  without  incommoding  the  person 
who  brings  it,  pray  send  some  Biscuits,  Coffee  and 
Brown  Sugar.  But  at  any  rate  send  some  Soap,  as  we 
begin  to  want  scouring. 

I  long  most  ardently  to  hear  from  you  and  that  you 
enjoy  your  Health.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  be  attentive 
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to  it.  You  shall  hear  from  me  by  all  Opportunities.  Your 
Brother  is  very  well  and  desires  his  love  to  you,  in  which 
my  Brother  joins  him.  Col.  Elbert  is  hearty.  He  frets 
a  little  [on  ac]cot.  of  Howe  and  the  Govr’s  Tardi[ness.] 
Give  my  love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay,  and  when  [you]  hear 
of  any  Opportunity  endeavour  [to]  procure  and  send 
m[e]  some  Newspapers.  God  bless  you  and  preserve 
your  Health.  I  am,  my  Dr  Bella, 

Your  Affecte  Husband, 

JOS.  HABERSHAM. 
Camp  on  the  So.  Side  of  Saltilla  River. 

17th  June,  1778. 

[P.  S.]  Give  my  love  to  my  Brother  and  Sister. 
Tell  my  Brother  I  shou’d  have  wrote  to  him  but  that 
Eustace  setts  off  immediately.  Let  him  see  this  letter, 
and  acquaint  Mr.  Clay  with  the  news. 

Joseph  Habersham  to  His  Wife, 

Fort  Tonyn,  July  5,  1778. 

I  wrote  to  you,  my  dear  Bella,  two  days  ago,  and  I 
fancy  you  have  found  me  a  very  constant  correspondent 
on  the  whole.  The  Governor  and  the  Militia  are  to  join 
us  today,  and  I  hope  the  Captain  and  Major  General  will 
lay  their  Heads  together  so  that  we  may  go  on  or  return, 
for  I  am  tired  of  staying  here.  Col.  Harris  continues  to 
get  better  of  his  wound,  and  will  as  soon  as  he  can  con¬ 
veniently  be  moved  go  down  to  the  Gallies.  A  very  ex¬ 
perienced  Surgeon  will  accompany  him.  You  may  assure 
Miss  Harris  that  he  is  entirely  out  of  Danger.  Col. 
Williamson  and  his  men,  we  are  told,  are  on  Satillas 
about  [MS.  torn]  Miles  from  hence.  We  expect  him  to 
join  us  in  a  day  or  two. 

You  complain  of  being  lonesome  in  Savannah.  I  think 
you  had  better  go  oftener  into  the  Country,  suppose  you 
are  in  Town  two  or  three  days  every  7  or  10  days.  Low¬ 
ry  must  have  sent  you  the  Chair,  and  I  dare  say  the 
Horses  must  be  in  pretty  good  order.  Take  a  Ride  every 
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now  and  then  to  Mr.  Clays,  only  be  sure  not  to  ride  but 
early  in  the  Mornings  or  about  an  hour  before  Sunset, 
and  be  careful  not  to  fatigue  yourself. 

I  wrote  to  my  Brother  yesterday  and  recommended 
it  to  him  to  advertize  for  an  Overseer.  I  wou’d  rather 
have  a  single  Man,  tho’  if  a  prudent  good  woman  cou’d 
be  got  I  shou’d  have  no  Objection,  as  she  might  be  useful 
on  the  Plantation.  In  your  last  you  do  not  mention  the 
Negroes,  which  leads  me  to  hope  they  are  better.  When 
you  write  again  let  me  know  how  they  are ;  and  pray  give 
me  the  news,  such  as  Deaths,  Marriages,  Births,  etc.,  etc. 

Commodore  Bowen  with  two  of  the  Gallies  are  up 
here.  He  says  that  a  Tender  to  a  Man  of  War  was  taken 
by  a  Privateer  out  of  Sunbury.  The  Tender  was  from 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Master  of  her  reported  that  he  left 
the  Delaware  the  17th  June,  that  General  Howe’s  Troops 
had  left  Philadelphia  and  gone  on  Board  the  Transports 
about  70  Miles  below  that  City,  that  the  Commissioners 
were  landed  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  the  Congress  was 
to  meet  them  there  the  25th  June,  and  that  a  cessation 
of  Arms  had  taken  place  previous  to  their  Meeting.  I 
do  not  vouch  for  the  Truth  of  the  above,  tho’  there  is  a 
probability  of  it. 

My  Brother  desires  his  Love  to  you.  Give  mine  to 
my  Brother  and  his  Wife.  God  bless  you,  my  Dear  Bella, 
and  believe  me 

Your  most  Affecte  Husband, 

JOS.  HABERSHAM. 

Fort  Tonyn, 
the  5th  July,  1778. 
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Joseph  Habersham  to  John  Habersham,  1785  ( ?) 

(Written  at  or  near  Savannah,  in  the  early  summer,  prob¬ 
ably  of  1786.) 

Dear  John, 

As  there  was  a  remarkable  fine  spell  of  weather  and 
favorable  winds  for  nine  days  after  you  sailed,  I  can 
have  no  doubt  but  you  are  safe  arrived  at  New  York  be¬ 
fore  this.  We  are  anxiously  expecting  to  hear  from  you. 

About  a  fortnight  after  you  left  us  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Smith  and  Grimke  and  forwarded  your  letter  to  the 
latter.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  them.  The  letters 
went  by  Capt.  Dickman,  who  promised  to  deliver  them 
himself.  Gibbons  has  made  no  payments  on  the 
order  [?],  but  I  shall  apply  to  him  in  a  few  days. 

I  have  been  once  over  your  upper  fields  with  Mr. 
Catler,  and  from  every  appearance  he  may  expect  a  good 
crop.  The  channel  of  the  lower  field  was  drowned  about 
10  days  after  you  left  us,  but  has  been  replanted,  and 
Catler  tells  me  is  now  out  of  danger.  The  prospect  of 
provisions  is  very  good  indeed,  and  I  am  in  hopes  you 
will  not  have  to  buy  another  year. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  Kate,  West 
India  Will’s  wife.  She  dropped  down  dead  at  her  door 
without  any  previous  indisposition.  The  rest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  well  and  have  not  yet  been  without  provisions, 
tho’  the  obtaining  it  in  future  will  be  attended  with 
trouble  and  loss  of  time.  Some  corn  has  arrived  since 
you  left  us,  but  cou’d  not  be  purchased  without  the  cash 
and  at  the  extravagant  price  of  a  dollar  a  bushel.  We 
have  no  other  mode  of  being  supplied  but  by  getting 
rough  rice  from  Mr.  Clay,  which  must  be  threshed  out 
by  your  hands,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Clay  will 
sell  at  a  lower  price. 

I  lodged  your  accounts,  as  well  as  those  of  our  late 
friend  Harris,  with  Mr.  Wereat,  and  received  on  your 
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account  Pearce’s  notes  to  the  amount  of  6870  [?]  dollars 
and  an  audited  certificate  for  £379  [MS.  torn]  for 
which  I  gave  a  receipt  on  your  account.  I  was  under 
necessity  of  making  use  of  the  latter,  which  I  shall  re¬ 
place  when  you  want  it. 

The  Assembly,  I  imagine,  will  not  be  called  until  the 
Governor  hears  from  Congress,  tho’  the  demands  from 
that  quarter  are  very  pressing,  and  rather  in  the  style 
of  dragooning.  The  ne[glest]  this  state  has  experienced 
in  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Indians  is  of  such  a  nature  as  rather  to  exasperate  than 
conciliate  the  minds  of  people  to  their  requisitions.  But 
why  is  Georgia  to  be  thus  insulted,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  Rhode  Island  has  adopted  the  recommendation  in 
such  a  manner  as  cannot  be  accepted  of  by  Congress. 
And  as  long  as  Rhode  Island  continues  opposed  to  the 
business  in  the  general  manner  the  other  states  have 
taken  [the  rest  of  the  letter  is  missing.] 

Joseph  Habersham  to  John  Habersham. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  5,  1787. 

My  dear  Brother 

We  got  here  this  morning  and  are  at  present  at  Mr. 
Fox’s  tavern  where  we  shall  remain  till  Mr.  Rae  comes 
up ;  we  had  a  polite  invitation  from  Mr.  Campbell  but  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tatnal,  General  Jackson  and  some  others 
are  there  we  declined  accepting  it  least  we  should  in¬ 
commode  them.  You  may  be  assured  that  our  present 
situation  is  not  the  most  agreeable  and  that  we  shall  be 
very  ready  to  exchange  it  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
offers. 

As  I  have  declined  acting  in  the  appointment  I  held, 
I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  get  bills  of  parcels  from 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Gumming  and  Mr.  Troup  for  Lead  & 
Flints  purchased  for  the  public.  I  am  charged  with 
these  articles  and  am  engaged  to  pay  for  them  in  rice, 
and  the  bills  must  be  made  out  in  my  name.  Please  to 
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send  them  up  by  the  first  conveyance  that  offers,  with 
some  public  papers  I  either  left  in  the  Country  or  dropt 
at  Capt.  Reer^’s.  I  have  wrote  to  Mrs.  Habersham  to  send 
Prince  with  them  to  you  if  they  are  found ;  will  you  also 
send  me  an  accot  of  the  money  left  in  the  trunk  and  a 
copy  of  a  paper  you  will  find  in  it  containing  an  accot.  of 
money  reed,  and  paid. 

Should  Major  Forsyth  draw  for  the  ballance,  please 
to  pay  it  to  his  order. 

We  made  a  House  today  and  chose  Genl.  Mathews 
Governor.  He  had  31  and  Mr.  Gibbons  Senr.  26  votes, 
which  with  one  more  were  all  the  members  present.  We 
are  likely  to  have  a  very  full  house,  as  it  required  no  less 
a  number  than  57  members  to  make  a  majority. 

Please  to  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Habersham,  and  be¬ 
lieve  me,  my  Dr.  Brother, 

Yrs  mo.  affecty, 

JOS.  HABERSHAM. 

Augusta,  5th  Jan’y  1787 

Joseph  Habersham  to  His  Wife,  Jan.  5,  1787. 

My  dear  Bella, 

.  .  .  Pray  let  me  know  whether  Shad  disappointed  us 
in  the  hogs,  as  I  can  get  them  here  upon  much  better 
terms,  and  can  have  the  meat  cured  here  and  sent  down 
very  handily.  I  hope  you  will  get  my  brother  to  dispose 
of  any  rice  you  may  want  for  purchasing  whatever  may 
be  necessary  either  for  house  or  other  purposes. 

We  had  a  polite  invitation  from  Mr.  Campbell  to  take 
a  bed  with  him,  but  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tatnal,  General 
Jackson  and  some  others  stay  there,  we  declined  lest  we 
shou’d  incommode  the  family.  Kiss  the  children  for  me, 
and  believe  me.  Dr  Bella, 

Yrs.  mo.  affecty, 

JOS.  HABERSHAM. 

Augusta,  5th  Jany,  1786  [error  for  1787]  (Friday  night). 

P.  S.  I  left  some  public  papers  tied  with  a  red  tape 
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either  in  the  parlour  or  at  Capt.  Rees’s.  They  are  orders 
of  council,  letters  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  etc.  Will  you  look 
for  them,  and  if  not  at  home  send  Prince  to  Mr.  Rees’s. 
If  he  gets  them,  send  them  to  my  brother  John. 

Joseph  Habersham  to  John  Habersham,  April  9, 1787. 

(The  date  of  this  letter,  which  is  not  griven  in  its  text,  is 
supplied  from  an  endorsement  on  the  manuscript.) 

My  dear  Brother, 

I  am  favored  with  your  note  by  Mr.  Gibbons  and  two 
letters  from  New  York.  Messrs.  Ludlow  and  Goold  men¬ 
tion  that  they  have  forwarded  my  letters  to  Messrs.  Coxe 
and  Frazier,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  receive  the  amount 
of  my  draft  they  will  pass  it  over  to  our  credit. 

Mr.  Few  writes  that  the  troubles  in  Massachusets  are 
at  an  end,  and  seem  for  the  present  extinguished.  A  dis¬ 
qualifying  act  (which  includes  10  or  15,000  citizens)  has 
been  passed  in  that  state,  disfranchising  them  for  3 
years,  which  he  is  apprehensive  may  be  attended  with 
bad  effects  at  a  future  day.  Since  November  they  have 
seldom  had  more  than  seven  or  eight  states  represented 
in  Congress.  Some  communications  of  the  British  Min¬ 
ister  to  ours  at  the  Court  of  London  respecting  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  British  Debts  and  the  acts  passed  by  some  of  the 
States  on  that  subject  were  refered  to  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  his  report  he  urges  the  necessity  of 
Congress  immediately  pressing  the  states  to  a  strict  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  treaty.  Congress  has  not  yet  come  to 
any  determination  on  the  business. 

I  have  wrote  to  Col:  Fishbourn  that,  if  you  can,  you 
will  in  my  absence  pay  him  the  ballance  of  my  account, 
which  I  suppose  may  be  about  £5.10s.  As  he  has  not 
credited  me  with  a  bbl.  rice  del’d  either  Mr.  Brice  or  Mr. 
Cowan  by  his  order,  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  sum  that 
is  due. 

Sir  Geo:  Houstoun  is  to  have  60  or  70  bushels  seed 
rice,  for  which,  as  soon  as  our  accots.  are  settled,  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  will  pay  you  the  cash. 
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I  have  left  a  memorandum  with  our  friend  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons  of  the  rice  to  be  delivered,  and  he  knows  the  horses 
I  wish  to  dispose  of,  which  are  all  that  are  now  on  the 
plantation  except  the  grey  mare  and  her  two  colts. 
Shou’d  anything  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  them,  I  wish  to 
pay  Mr.  Troup  a  further  sum  on  accot. 

Please  to  give  our  love  to  Mrs.  Habersham,  and  be¬ 
lieve  me,  my  dear  brother,  Yrs.  Affectionateley, 

JOS.  HABERSHAM. 

Monday  Morning. 

P.  S.  Please  to  remember  me  to  Dr.  McLeod,  to 
whom  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  loan  of  his  pistols.  Tell 
the  Dr.  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  him 
from  Augusta.  Please  do  not  forget  to  send  Mr.  Wereat 
the  seed  rice  by  the  first  boat. 

Joseph  Habersham  to  His  Wife,  Oct.  5,  1787. 

My  dear  Bella, 

We  got  here  last  Wednesday  evening  and  found  about 
thirty  members  of  the  Assembly  in  town;  but  not  being 
a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  house,  it  was  agreed  upon 
by  all  present  to  meet  again  on  Monday  week,  by  which 
time  it  was  expected  that  an  additional  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  will  then  attend  to  make  a  house.  It  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  at  this  time,  as  the  indians  are  in  the  settlements 
and  have  drove  in  all  the  settlers  (a  few  excepted  who 
are  in  forts)  to  this  side  of  Ogeechee.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  men  can  be  got 
together  they  will  give  them  a  check.  They  have  already 
received  a  pretty  severe  one  from  Genl.  Clark. 

I  have  been  very  particular  in  my  letters  to  my 
brother  John  what  I  would  have  done  on  the  plantation 
during  my  absence,  and  Mr.  Downer  will  apply  to  my 
brother  or  Mr.  Gibbons  for  directions  whenever  he  is  at 
.  a  loss.  .  .  . 

Augusta,  5th  Octr.,  1787. 
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Joseph  Habersham  to  John  Habersham,  Oct.  21, 1787. 
My  dr.  brother, 

Mr.  Long  is  just  setting  off  for  Savannah,  and  I  have 
only  time  to  inform  you  that  we  made  a  house  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  the  committee  on  indian  affairs  reported  to 
the  house  last  evening,  which  is  ordered  to  be  taken  up 
tomorrow.  As  soon  as  the  business  is  compleated  you 
shall  hear  fully  from  me.  Pray  make  my  best  respects 
to  Dr.  McLeod.  I  received  his  letter  by  Dr.  Bond,  and 
will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  answering  it  tomorrow  by 
a  man  who  my  brother  sends  down  and  who  will  be  in 
very  soon  after  Long. 

I  am,  with  Love  to  your  rib. 

My  dr.  brother, 

Yrs  Affecty, 

JOS.  HABERSHAM. 

Augusta,  Sunday,  21st  Octr.,  1787. 

Joseph  Habersham  to  His  Wife,  Oct.  21,  1787. 

My  dear  Bella, 

...  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  report  of  some  people  having  been  murder’d 
at  Canoochie.  From  every  account  that  we  have  received 
the  indians  have  not  been  nearer  Savannah  than  some¬ 
where  near  Galphinton,  which  is  at  140  miles  distance. 
I  beg  and  hope  that  you  will  not  be  alarmed  at  the  fre¬ 
quent  idle  reports  which  are  raised  by  mean  and  base 
people  to  answer  their  own  purposes,  with  a  view  to 
alarm  their  neighbours,  get  them  to  leave  their  homes, 
and  in  their  absence  rob  them  of  their  property.  I 
shou’d  not  remain  here  so  quietly  if  I  was  not  convinced 
in  my  own  mind  that  you  were  perfectly  safe  in  your 
present  situation. 
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I  hope  that  we  shall  be  at  home  the  beginning  of  the 
next  week,  or  at  furthest  by  the  middle  of  it.  .  .  . 

Yrs  Affecty, 

JOS.  HABERSHAM. 

Raes  Creek,  Sunday,  21st  Octr  1787. 

Joseph  Habersham  to  His  Wife. 

Augusta  30th  Deer,  1787. 

My  dr.  Bella, 

I  arrived  here  on  Wednesday  evening  after  a  rather 
disagreeable  ride,  having  no  companion  except  better 
than  one  third  of  the  time.  I  have  been  anxiously  waiting 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Seagrove,  who  brought  me  a  letter 
from  my  brother  dated  last  Wednesday.  He  mentions 
that  you  were  well  on  Xmas  day.  I  hope  that  we  are 
before  this  blessed  with  an  encrease  in  our  family  and 
that  all  is  well  with  you.  Mr.  Rae  writes  that  your 
brother  are  [sic]  well.  Betsy  continues  sickly.  Mr.  Rae 
will  shortly  go  down  the  country  with  her. 

The  new  constitution  [will  probably  be  sp]eedily 
adopted  by  this  state,  as  it  seems  to  have  a  good  many 
friends  in  the  Convention.  After  this  business  is  over 
I  am  in  hopes  that  the  Session  of  Assembly  will  not  take 
up  as  much  of  our  time  as  it  has  usually  done. 

All  here  is  quiet.  The  Indians  have,  it  is  said,  lately 
killed  three  people  in  South  Carolina.  Whether  it  was 
done  by  the  Creeks  or  other  indians  is  not  certain,  but 
it  will  probably  involve  South  Carolina  in  the  war  with 
us. 

You  may  be  assured  that  I  never  left  home  at  a  time 
so  truly  disagreeable  to  me,  and  that  I  shall  be  as  early 
in  returning  as  possible.  Kiss  our  little  folks  for  me,  and 
believe  me,  my  dr.  Bella, 

[Signature  cut  off]. 
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Joseph  Habersham  to  His  Wife,  Jan.  1, 1788. 

My  dr.  Bella, 

I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago  under  cover  to  my 
brother  James,  which  I  hope  you  have  received.  The 
business  of  the  Convention  will  be  determined  in  a  few 
days,  and  I  hope  the  Assembly  will  not  sit  as  long  as  it 
has  usually  done.  Upon  the  whole  you  may,  I  think, 
expect  me  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

I  hope,  my  dr.  Bella  that  before  this  you  have  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  a  new  years  gift,  and  that  yourself  and 
the  young  stranger  are  in  good  health.  I  expect  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  to  see  Mr.  Clay,  by  whom  I  hope 
to  receive  accounts  that  all  are  wel[l  at]  Bethesda.  A 
letter  from  my  brother  Jo  [hn  date]  d  the  day  after  Xmas 
informs  me  that  you  well  on  that  day  (Xmas  day).  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rae  and  their  family  are  well.  They  join  in 
love  to  you,  and  wishing  you  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day,  I  am,  my  dr.  Bella, 

Affect’y  Yours, 

JOS.  HABERSHAM. 

Augusta,  1st  Jany,  1788. 

Kiss  our  little  folks  for  me,  and  remember  me  to  all 
at  Bethesda. 

Joseph  Habersham  to  His  Wife,  Jan.  5,  1788. 

My  dear  Bella, 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  John  a  few  days 
ago,  which  contained  the  pleasing  information  of  your 
having  presented  me  with  a  fine  thumping  daughter  on 
the  27th  of  last  month;  and  today  I  had  the  further  satis¬ 
faction  to  hear  that  yourself  and  the  little  stranger  were 
both  well  on  Tuesday.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  am  re¬ 
lieved  from  a  load  of  anxiety  on  your  account,  which  was 
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considerably  encreased  by  the  disagreeable  necessity  I 
found  myself  under  of  leaving  you  at  the  time  I  did,  and 
which  nothing  but  being  so  peculiarly  circumstanced 
cou’d  have  possibly  reconciled  to  me.  . .  . 

Augusta,  5th  Jany,  1788. 

[P.  S.]  Jack  tells  Robert  how  do  ye!  The  little  one 
is  to  be  called  Bella;  and  you  are  to  be  Godmother  by 
Proxy. 

The  Assembly  have  not  yet  chosen  a  Governor.  Genl. 
Jackson  is  talked  of  to  take  the  reins  for  the  present 
year. 

Joseph  Habersham  to  His  Wife,  Jan.  29, 1788. 

My  dear  Bella, 

I  wrote  to  you  by  Mr.  Watts,  who  left  this  about  12 
days  ago.  Since  that  no  opportunity  has  offered  for 
Savannah  till  within  this  day  or  two.  Several  persons 
have  lately  arrived  from  below,  and  I  have  been  very 
much  disappointed  in  not  hearing  from  you  or  any  of  my 
friends  for  some  time  past,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  it.  The  last  letters  I  received  were  dated  the  5th 
Inst.,  and  I  cannot  suppose  that  you  have  not  in  all  that 
time  wrote  to  me,  but  imagine  your  letters  have  miscar¬ 
ried.  Mr.  Clay  in  his  letter  mentions  that  Mrs.  Clay  had 
just  returned  from  the  Orphan  House  and  that  she  left 
you  so  well  as  to  be  about  your  room.  I  hope  that  you 
have  not  been  too  early  in  exposing  yourself  and  taken 
cold,  or  have  been  otherwise  indisposed.  I  am  extremely 
anxious,  as  you  must  well  know,  to  have  the  happiness 
of  seeing  my  dr.  Bella  and  our  little  folks,  whose  company 
for  one  day  will  more  than  compensate  for  near  six 
weeks  disagreeable  absence  spent  in  a  round  of  noise  and 
bustle.  You  may,  however,  promise  yourself  one  conse¬ 
quence  that  will  arise  from  it,  that  I  shall  not  very  soon 
again  subject  myself  to  be  absent  on  public  business. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rae  and  the  little  fo^s  are  all  well.  I 
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think  they  will  not  part  with  our  little  friend  Betsy,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  she  is  losing  what  little  she 
had  learnt. 

The  business  of  the  house  is  nearly  at  a  close,  and  I 
think  if  no  accident  happens,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  all  at  Bethesda  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  at 
farthest. 

We  have  made  a  cession  of  part  of  our  western  terri¬ 
tory  to  Congress,®  and  have  appointed  a  Commissioner 
to  treat  with  the  indians,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  the 
indian  business  will  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  promise  a  restoration  of  peace  with  our  savage 
brethren. 

Kiss  our  little  folks  for  me,  and  believe  me,  my  dr 
Bella, 

Yr.  Affecte  Husband, 

JOS.  HABERSHAM. 

Augusta,  Tuesday,  29th  Jany,  1788. 

Joseph  Habersham  to  John  Habersham,  Nov.  5,  1789. 
My  dr.  Brother, 

I  got  up  Monday  and  found  members  sufficient  pres¬ 
ent  to  have  made  a  House  on  that  day,  but  it  was  not  done 
till  the  day  following.  On  Wednesday  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  balloted  for  three  persons  to  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  from  whom  a  Governor  is  to  be  chosen.  Mr. 
Jno.  Houstoun,  Mr.  Telfair  and  Major  Pierce  are  the  gen¬ 
tlemen.  But  the  Senate  were  equally  divided  in  their 
votes  yesterday,  and  I  am  told  continue  so  today.  There 
are  only  10  members  present,  five  of  whom  are  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Telfair  and  the  others  in  favor  of  Mr.  Houstoun, 
so  that  we  have  not  yet  got  a  Governor.  I  am  told  that 
old  Col:  Cleveland  came  to  town  today  (who  was  the  only 

8  The  terms  of  the  cession  proposed  by  Georgia  at  this  time  were  not 
accepted  by  Congress ;  and  the  region  west  of  the  present  limits  of  the  state 
was  not  transferred  to  the  United  States  until  1802. 
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absent  member  from  the  Senate),  and  he  must  determine 
who  shall  be  the  Governor.  .  . .  [Ms.  torn.] 

As  you  were  so  good  as  to  offer  your  services,  I  shall 
rely  on  your  seeing  the  plantation  once  a  week  and  hur¬ 
rying- Davy  in  preparing  rice  for  beating.  If  he  can  be 
forward  in  this  business  it  will  put  it  in  my  power  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  ditching  in  the  spring.  .  .  .  [Ms.  torn.] 

Yrs.  Affect’y 

JOS.  HABERSHAM. 

Augusta,  5th  Novr,  1789. 

Joseph  Habersham  to  John  Habersham, 
October,  1789  [?] 

(Written  at  Au^sta  in  or  about  October,  1789.) 

My  dr.  Brother 

I  received  your  favor  by  Mrs.  Elbert  last  night  and 
am  sorry  to  be  informed  that  Davy  is  going  on  so  slow  in 
getting  out  the  Crop.  I  did  not  expect  that  he  could  have 
beat  more  than  two  rounds  a  day  with  the  horses  he  has, 
but  if  he  does  that  regularly,  he  should  one  week  with 
another  beat  10  bbls.  I  find  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
employ  an  Overseer  unless  Davy  does  better  in  future. 
Being  so  backward  every  year  in  getting  the  Crop  out 
prevents  planting  early,  and  throws  everything  behind 
hand  in  the  Spring,  when  ditching  and  other  necessary 
work  ought  to  be  done. 

If  the  Oxen  will  not  work  in  the  Machine,  I  must  re¬ 
quest  the  favor  of  our  friend  Gibbons  or  yourself  to  pur¬ 
chase  three  Machine  Horses,  as  the  crop  must  be  beat  as 
early  as  possible.  I  hope  you  will  shortly  see  Davy  and 
tell  him  that  I  am  very  much  displeased  with  him.  He 
should  have  at  least  100  bbls.  beat  by  Xmas  to  be  in  any 
forwardness. 

I  have  seen  some  letters  from  Mr.  McGillivray^  since 
the  failure  of  the  treaty,®  in  which  he  naturally  endeav- 

4  Alexander  MeGillivray,  the  famoua  quarter-breed  Creek  chieftain,  wboB 
the  historian  Pickett  characterized  as  "the  Talleyrand  of  Alabama." 

5  This  alludes  to  the  abortive  negotiations  at  Bock  ^ndiuK,  the  official 
reports  of  which  are  printed  in  American  State  Papere,  Indian  ASaire,  I,  66-90. 
The  commissioners  of  the  United  States  tor  this  negotiation  were  Lincoln,  Hum¬ 
phreys  and  Griffin.  Their  official  report,  of  course,  does  not  speak  of  the  attempt 
by  Humphreys,  here  discussed,  to  browbeat  MeGillivray. 
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ors  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  Commissioners,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  on  Col;  Humphreys.  He  says  that  they  wanted 
him  to  give  up  his  connexion  with  the  Spaniards  and  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  with¬ 
out  offering  on  their  part  any  equivalent  for  so  great  a 
sacrifice,  that  he  was  run  down  with  the  threats  of  that 
gentleman  and  not  suffered  to  reply,  but  when  he  cou’d 
get  in  a  word  he  was  answered  and  threatened  with  the 
force  of  the  Union.  His  present  object  very  evidently  is 
to  bring  about  a  temporary  accommodation  with  this 
state  to  divert  the  attention  of  Congress  from  his  quar¬ 
ter,  and  to  create  a  jealousy  between  the  western  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  state  and  the  Union,  for  which  purpose  he 
gives  out  that  the  Commissioners  intended  to  fix  the 
right  to  the  Lands  in  Congress  and  that  the  Posts  on  the 
frontiers  were  to  have  been  garrisoned  by  Troops  from 
the  Northwest.  Thus  much  I  can  believe,  that  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phreys  did  not  conduct  the  business  with  much  address ; 
but  it  appears  strange  that  Mr.  McGillivray  should  all 
at  once  endeavour  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with 
all  those  upper  Georgians  who  attended  the  Treaty,  men 
hitherto  held  in  the  utmost  contempt  by  him.  His  friend 
Mr.  Osborne  had  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  to  admit  him 
and  others  to  the  right  of  citizenship,  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  think  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
interfere,  but  leave  Congress  and  Mr.  McGillivray  to 
settle  the  business.  They  accordingly!  rejected  the  bill 
by  a  large  majority,  only  6  being  in  favor  of  it. 

The  judiciary  bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  it  read,  but  have  been  told  by  some  who  ought  to 
be  good  judges  that  the  system  is  well  adapted  to  the 
situation  of  the  country.  The  President*  is  a  candidate 
for  one  of  the  Judges,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  is  to 
have  his  name  inserted  in  a  bill  now  before  the  House 


6  The  president  of  the  GeorgU  Sennte  in  1789  wss  Netbsn  Brownson. 
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for  admitting  Mr.  Jos.  Gibbons  and  Mr.  D.  Mitchell  to 
plead  and  practice  the  law.  I  have  heard  of  Heaven 
Born  Generals. 

It  is  late,  and  our  brother  will  leave  this  early  in  the 
morning.  Remember  me  to  your  rib,  and  believe  me, 

Yrs  Affect’y, 

JOS.  HABERSHAM. 

P.  S.  I  shall  rest  assured  that  you  will  do  all  in 
your  power  to  hurry  Davy  in  beating  out  the  Crop.  Jack 
deserves  to  be  corrected  for  his  idleness,  and  I  hope  Mr. 
Gibbons  will  be  as  good  as  his  word  the  next  time  he 
visits  the  plantation.  J.  H. 

Joseph  Habersham  to  His  Wife,  Dec.  2,  1790. 

My  dear  Bella, 

. .  .  Augusta  has  been  very  sickly.  Colds  are  as  prev¬ 
alent  as  I  understand  they  are  in  Savannah,  attended 
with  the  fever.  Several  Members  of  the  Legislature  have 
been  very  ill.  Dr.  Brownson,  Mr.  Milledge  and  Mr.  Wald- 
burgher  are  among  the  number,  tho’  I  am  informed  they 
are  on  the  recovery.  I  had  a  very  bad  cold  with  a  fever 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  am  now  quite  well. 

I  hope  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  all  by  the 
end  of  next  week.  Mrs.  Cuthbert  and  children  and  Kitty 
Clay  will  return  to  Savannah  with  me. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  Dr.  Macleod  and  my  Brother 
John  that  Davy  goes  on  so  slowly  with  Plantation  busi¬ 
ness.  I  suspected  it  wou’d  be  the  case  when  I  left  home, 
and  nothing  but  Mr.  Cochran  being  so  near  him  made 
me  easy  on  that  score.  But  I  understand  that  he  has 
been  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  have  been  away  on 
the  Salts  [?]  with  Mr.  Cochran.  .  .  . 

I  am.  My  dr.  Bella, 

Yrs.  Aifect’ly 

JOS.  HABERSHAM. 


Augusta,  2d.  Dec’r,  1790. 
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The  Georgia  Historical  Society  has  offered  three 
prizes  of  Fifty  Dollars  each  as  follows: 

1.  A  prize  of  Fifty  Dollars  to  the  person  submitting 
the  best  article  on  some  subject  in  Georgia  History.  The 
work  must  be  based  on  original  research  and  properly 
documented.  The  length  of  the  treatise  should  not  be 
over  6,000  words. 

2.  A  prize  of  Fifty  Dollars  for  the  best  historical 
play  on  some  subject  relating  to  Georgia,  either  in  his¬ 
tory,  legend  or  local  color. 

3.  A  prize  of  Fifty  Dollars  for  the  best  historical 
poem  on  some  subject  relating  to  Georgia,  either  in  his¬ 
tory,  legend  or  local  color. 

Only  one  manuscript  may  be  entered  by  an  individual 
for  each  prize. 

It  must  be  original  and  none  is  eligible  which  has 
been  previously  published  or,  as  to  the  play,  acted. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  typewritten  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 

No  article  is  to  be  signed  but  the  real  name  of  the 
author  must  accompany  the  manuscript  and  must  be  in¬ 
closed  in  a  separate  envelope  on  which  must  be  written 
the  name  of  the  historical  article,  play  or  the  poem,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  competition  is  open  to  anyone  without  restriction. 

Each  manuscript  must  be  sent  to  Charles  F.  Groves, 
Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah, 
Georgia,  not  later  than  October  1st,  1926. 

The  award  will  be  announced  in  the  December  Num¬ 
ber  of  The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly. 
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Mr.  Otis  Ashmore  resides  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  where 
for  twenty  years  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Savannah  and  of  Chatham  County.  In 
1893  the  University  of  Georgia  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Blanton  Fortson  lives  in  Athens,  Georgia.  He  is 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  Western  Cir¬ 
cuit.  Judge  Fortson  is  a  graduate  of  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Col.  C.  H.  Olmstead  was  the  commander  of  Fort  Pulaski 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  afterwards  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  and  banking  business.  His  home 
is  in  Savannah. 

Mr.  Ulrich  B.  Phillips  is  professor  of  American  History 
in  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  was  bom  in 
Georgia.  He  attended  the  State  University  for  his 
undergraduate  work. 
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Economic  Aspects  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  18 UO- 
1861.  By  Robert  Royal  Russel.  University  of  Illinois 
Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Part  I,  March,  1923,  Vol. 
XI,  No.  1 ;  Part  II,  June,  1923,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2.  (Urbana: 
The  University  of  Illinois,  1923.  Pp.  325.  $1.00  each.) 

Here  is  an  excellent  study  of  a  much  neglected  field 
in  antebellum  Southern  history.  Bitter  political  tirades 
by  the  leaders  of  each  section  against  each  other,  the  in¬ 
temperate  condemnations  by  abolitionists  of  everything 
Southern  and  the  equally  senseless  defenses  and  recrimi- 
nations  of  fiery  Southrons,  the  growing  misunderstand¬ 
ings  of  North  and  South  and  the  half-concealed  desires 
not  to  understand — these  features  have  very  largely 
made  up  the  picture  of  the  growth  of  sectionalism  in 
America.  These  movements  were  to  a  great  extent  only 
the  evidences  of  a  deeper  cause  of  unrest  and  misunder¬ 
standing.  At  the  bottom  of  the  question  was  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation. 

As  the  South  came  more  completely  under  the  servi¬ 
tude  of  the  plantation  economy,  conditions  were  set  up 
which  tended  to  preclude  any  other  form  of  economic 
activity.  The  plantation  system  was  a  tyrant  which 
would  brook  no  rivals.  Whatever  of  capital,  of  industry, 
and  of  energy  there  was  must  pay  homage  to  cotton  and 
its  equipage.  Hence  it  was  that  manufacturing  found 
no  welcome — even  diversified  farming  and  scientific 
methods  of  agriculture  were  frozen  out.  This  situation 
may  not  necessarily  have  been  willed  by  the  planters — 
by  many  it  was  actually  opposed — but  the  system  was 
responsible.  If  new  lands  were  to  be  had  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  worn-out  fields,  and  if  additional  slaves 
were  to  be  found  to  cultivate  the  wider  acres,  then,  any 
surplus  capital  that  might  have  gone  into  these  other 
activities  must  be  used  to  buy  land  and  slaves.  The 
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South  was  in  the  toils  of  the  system  which  demanded  all 
for  itself,  and  as  it  sucked  harder  on  the  life  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  South  it  weakened  it. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  South  periodically  found  itself 
sick  economically  and  it  looked  far  and  wide  for  causes 
and  cures.  It  soon  came  to  feel  that  the  North  had  a 
strangle  hold  on  Southern  prosperity.  The  South  worked 
hard  to  produce  wealth  and  when  the  work  was  done  and 
the  harvest  was  made,  then  Northern  manufacturers, 
merchants,  ships,  banks,  and  swarms  of  factors  and 
agents  swooped  down  and  devoured  it.  Wherever  the 
South  turned  it  found  the  North  barring  the  way  ready 
to  make  its  exactions.  If  there  was  money  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed,  products  to  be  marketed,  goods  to  be  bought — 
the  facilities  were  always  in  the  hands  of  the  North.  The 
South  tried  many  remedies  to  get  out  from  under  this 
Northern  thraldom.  Direct  trade  with  Europe  whereby 
Northern  mice  might  be  prevented  from  nibbling  the 
Southern  cheese  was  advocated;  the  diversification  of 
farming  and  the  establishment  of  new  industries  were 
loudly  called  for  by  such  Southern  reformers  as  William 
Gregg  and  Governor  Hammond  of  South  Carolina — 
dozens  of  major  plans  and  activities  were  thought  of. 

The  plantation  system  made  change  difficult;  and 
some  leaders  came  to  believe  that  the  only  salvation  for 
the  South  was  political  independence,  for  only  by  that 
method  could  economic  independence  be  achieved  and 
complete  happiness  enjoyed. 

The  study  is  brought  down  through  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Confederacy.  Professor  Russel  has  made  a 
wide  use  of  documentary  material  in  his  study,  and  al¬ 
though,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  he  has  failed  to  use 
much  available  material,  the  reviewer  believes  that  the 
main  import  of  the  book  would  not  have  been  changed 
even  had  he  done  so.  This  book  is  a  rather  difficult  piece 
of  work  done  well. 


E.  M.  C. 
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Correspondence  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son,  1812-1826.  Selected  with  Comment  by  Paul  Wil- 
stach.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
1925.  Pp.  197.  82.75.) 

Here  is  a  book  of  love-letters  written  by  two  old  men 
to  each  other  after  each  had  had  the  highest  office  which 
his  fellow-citizens  could  give  to  him  and  after  each 
had  reached  the  age  when  most  men  are  likely  to  become 
children  again.  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
too  solid  and  stable  in  their  mental  ability  to  ever  revert 
to  a  second  childhood,  but  their  untrammeled  lives  led 
them  to  speculate  with  each  other  on  matters  that  remind 
one  of  the  air-castles  that  children  are  wont  to  build. 

“Would  you  go  back  to  your  cradle,  and  live  over 
again  your  seventy  years?”  queried  Adams  of  Jefferson 
one  day.  And  then  for  a  number  of  letters  they  specu¬ 
lated  on  this  enticing  question.  Then  Jefferson  pro¬ 
pounded  the  riddle  as  to  what  good  was  grief  and  again 
the  wise  old  philosophers  poured  forth  their  wisdom  to 
each  other.  Adams  was  much  interested  in  the  Indians, 
where  they  came  from  especially.  He  had  heard  that  one 
writer  made  them  descendants  of  the  army  of  Gengis 
Khan  because  these  old  nomads  had  been  accustomed  to 
fling  themselves  into  battle  with  a  war-whoop — did  not 
the  Indians  do  the  same?  Consequently  the  origin  of  the 
Indians  was  proved.  As  these  two  old  friends  never 
saw  each  other  after  this  correspondence  began  Adams 
could  not  pimctuate  as  well  as  puncture  such  reasoning 
with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye.  There  was  much  sham  and 
dross  in  this  old  world,  and  these  two  wise  men  had  not 
lived  their  eighty  years  and  more  without  finding  out 
all  about  it.  They  knew  well  the  dark  and  devious  ways 
of  the  politicians — the  professional  patriots.  Adams 
asked,  “When  and  where  were  ever  found,  or  will  be 
found,  sincerity,  honesty,  or  veracity,  in  any  sect  or 
party  in  religion,  government,  or  philosophy  . . .  ?”  Both 
were  religious  and  they  wrote  to  each  other  much  about 
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it,  but  they,  both,  agreed  that  the  priests  of  this  world 
could  not  generally  be  trusted. 

This  friendship  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  was  remark¬ 
able.  In  their  active  days  they  had  been  squarely  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  on  most  of  the  questions  current  and 
in  their  political  philosophy,  but  outside  of  a  little  good- 
natured  quarrel  on  their  old  question  of  an  aristocracy — 
what  it  was  and  who  was  to  pick  it  out — their  minds  now 
ran  surprisingly  along  the  same  lines.  They  had  both 
wrestled  with  truth  honestly  and  vigorously,  and  it  did 
their  souls  good  to  see  now  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  well- 
spent  life  that  they  had  been  hewing  to  the  same  line — 
and  were  now  happily  met.  Though  one  was  in  Virginia 
and  the  other  in  Massachusetts  they  seemed  to  be  in 
each  other's  presence  in  their  thoughts  at  times — it  often 
turning  out  that  they  were  both  thinking  of  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time.  And  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  it 
all  is  that  with  these  two  minds  so  closely  knit  together 
and  dependent  on  each  other,  one  seemed  not  to  be  able 
to  survive  without  the  other.  On  the  same  day  and 
within  the  same  hour  these  two  souls  flickered  out  into 
the  unknown — the  anniversary  of  a  great  event  in  their 
lives,  July  4,  1826. 

These  letters  have  been  long  known  but  they  have 
never  before  been  collected  and  published  within  one 
volume.  Not  all  of  the  letters  have  been  published  here, 
but  enough  is  given  to  show  the  spirit  and  main  content 
of  the  whole  series.  Mr.  Wilstach  has  skillfully  woven 
them  together  into  a  complete  whole.  The  book  is  not 
divided  into  chapters;  neither  is  there  an  index.  Both 
of  these  aids  will  likely  be  missed  by  some  who  read  the 
book.  Otherwise  the  work  is  well  executed  in  every 
respect.  E.  M.  C. 
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Porgy.  By  Du  Bose  Heyward.  (New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  1926.  Pp.  196.) 

While  this  book  is  merely  the  story  of  a  Charleston 
beggar,  yet  it  gives  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the  life 
of  the  negroes  who  lived  along  the  waterfront  of  this 
South  Carolina  city,  after  the  days  of  slavery  had  passed. 
Mr.  Heyward  shows  the  deep  understanding  of  the 
negroes  the  white  people  have  and  their  substantial  sym¬ 
pathy  and  forbearance  for  their  former  slaves.  Porgy 
always  returned  from  his  day’s  begging  activities  with 
enough  money  to  keep  his  body  and  soul  together  in  an 
acceptable  fashion  and  enough  left  over  to  enter  into 
that  gambling  pastime  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  black 
man.  Hurricanes,  murders,  picnics,  and  funerals  add 
interest  and  color  to  the  tale.  E.  M.  C. 
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